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LETTER    I. 


S  I  R, 

N  receiving  yours,  I  immediately- 
determined  to  contribute  all  in  my 
power,  towards  affifting  your  mo- 
ral enquiries,  particularly  fo  far  as 
they  relate  to  the  right  manner  of  being  intro- 
duced to  the  religious  ftudy  of  nature.    Much 
thought  has  been  employed  in  confidering  how 
this  might  be  done  in  a  pleafing  and  ufeful  man- 
ner :  whether  at  laft  I  have  fucceedetf  herein, 
you  are  to  judge  for  yourfelf  j  and  in  reading 
over  thefe  letters,  let  no  prejudices  in  my  favour 
biafs  your  judgment.     To  you  I  write  not  in 
that  abbreviated  manner  I  mould  do  to  a  per- 
fon  immerfed  in  bufinefs  and  the  cares  of  the 
world.     Epiftolary  DiJJertatiom  are  fo  often 
A  2  found 
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found  in  the  made  of  fhidious  retirement, 
that  they  ftand  in  need  of  no  apology  to  an 
academician.  I  mall  not  therefore  apologize 
for  mine.  This  firft  letter  is  a  recommenda- 
tion of  the  ftudy  of  Moral  Philofophy  in  ge- 
neral, and  of  the  Deity  and  his  providence  in 
particular,  which  at  this  time  fo  very  much 
engage  your  attention.  Virtue  is  alfo  recom- 
mended in  it,  without  which  the  beauties  of 
moral  knowledge  cannot  be  truly  admired. 
But  before  I  proceed  farther,  let  me  inform 
you,  that  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  fubfti- 
tute  the  name  Mathetes  in  the  room  of  your- 
own.  No  insinuation  that  you  fliould  be- 
come my  difciple  is  hereby  intended.  Go 
on  to  converfe  with  truth  freely.  Follow  the 
voice  of  wifdom,  and  you  are  the  very  Ma- 
thetes I  wifh  you  to  be.  Upon  the  advances 
already  made  towards  a  well-finfmed  edaca- 
tion,  I  fmcerely  congratulate  you.  Diligence 
and  perfeverance  in  the  firft  paths  of  learning, 
where  the  unentertaining  rudiments  of  know- 
ledge come  principally  under  confederation, 
are  virtues  highly  commendable.  They  de- 
ferve  well  to  be  rewarded ;  and,  next  to  the 
rewards  of  goodnefs  and  religion,  theirs  are 
the  moft  excellent  of  all  others.  For  our 
inftru&ion  and  •  entertainment,  are  ftill  pre- 
A  ferved 
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ferved  many  fine  volumes  in  the  Greek  and 
Roman  Language,  fome   of  which,   in  their 
elegant  fimplicity,  are  furpaffcd  only  by  na- 
ture herfelf.     The  fitter  arts  and  fciences  were 
never    found   guilty  of  ingratitude.     Thofe 
who  are  faithful  in  the  purfuit  of  them,  and 
who  are  led  to  the  purfuit  by  a  native  bent  of 
genius,  come    ere  long  to  the  pofleffion  of 
their  amiable  graces.     You  have  in  part  al- 
ready enjoyed  this  pleafure.     And  after  con- 
verfing  inflructively  with  thefe  lefier  fciences, 
and  obferving  their  feveral  beauties,  are  ycu 
ilill  difengaged  ?     Are  you  yet  at  liberty  to 
feek  after  what  is  more  truly  beautiful  ?  Come 
then  and  let  us  walk  together  in  the  contem- 
plative admiration  of  providence.     Your  for- 
mer iludies  will  contribute  to  the  more  eafy 
reception  of  moral  knowledge,  than  which, 
of  the  various  fpccies  of  knowledge,  there  is 
no  one  more  infti -active,  no  one  to  a  virtuous 
mind  more  pleafant.     And  after  having  af- 
firmed thus  much,  you  will  now  expect  my 
recommendation  of  the  moral  fat  nee  to  be- 
gin.    Let  it  be  fo.    The  undertaking  is  eafy  ; 
for  to  mew  wherein  this  fcience  confifts,  is  in 
effect  mewing  its  importance.     But  I  would 
not  only  have  you  fatisfied  of  its  importance  . 
the  genuinenefs  of  the  criterion  by  which  its 
3  fupreme 
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JUpreme  worth  may  be  demonftfated,  is  indi£> 
putable.     It  is  this : 

"  KNOWLEDGE  is  valuable,  as  it  can  be 
"  reduced  to  the  practical  ufe  of  life,  and  de- 
"  ferves  more  or  lefs  regard,  in  proportion  to 
"  its  capacity  of  making  us  in  a  greater  or 
*'  lefs  degree  happier  and  better  than  we 
<c  o:herwife  mould  be."  Every  fcicnce  is  to 
be  eftimated  by  this  rule,  and  hereby  we  are 
to  judge  how  far  the  feveral  branches  of 
learning  deferve  to  be  purfued.  This  is  the 
reafon  why  I  never  wifhed  you  to  become  the 
mere  abftracl:  philofopher,  or  a  profound  a- 
dept  in  the  uninftructive  refearches  of  a  ma- 
thematical nature.  Some  knowledge  of  the 
abftrufe  metaphyfic  fcience  may  prove  fer- 
viceable  to  you  in  the  inveftigation  of  truth ; 
but  beware  of  its  deep  recefles,  where  you 
may  foon  wander  out  of  your  knowledge, 
and,  after  much  perplexity,  return  without 
any  kind  of  advantage.  Beware  alfo  of  thofe 
other  meerly  curious  {peculations  juft  now 
mentioned.  They  may  be  amufing,  but  that 
is  not  fufficient  to  apologize  for  great  expence 
of  time  about  them.  They  mould  be  either 
jnftrudtive  to  yourfelf,  or  calculated  to  diffufe 
pleafure  amongft  others :  they  ought  indeed 
to  have  fome  friendly  reference  to  the  good 
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<af  the  Community.     So  far  as  the  lineal  and 
demonstrative  fcience  aggrandizes  our  opinion 
of  the  divine  works,  it  merits  regard :  and 
however  we  find  it  employed,  if  hereby  it 
contributes  to  the  benefit  of  fociety,    it  is 
without  difpute  worthy   of  encouragement. 
An  attempt  to  ridicule  the  pilot's  knowledge 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  by  which  he  is  cer- 
tainly better  enabled  to  direct  his   voyage, 
would  be  itfelf  ridiculous :  but  the  mere  abn 
ftrad  philofopher  is  to  be  afked,  what  his  fpe* 
culations  contribute  to  the  utility  of  the  pub- 
lic and  the  good  of  life  ?     Do  they  concern 
us  ?  and  can  we  feel  their  ufeful  influence  ? 
To  bring  them  into  repute  with  the  wife,  he 
muft  mew  how  we  may  become  real  Gainers 
by  them.     Their  fubtlety  is  no  recommen- 
dation, if  they  neither  tend  to  give  our  minds 
Eor  our  actions  a  good  biafs.     If  they  neither 
add  to  the  utility  nor  real  ornament  of  life, 
they  cannot  deferve  to  be  eftimated  at  any 
thing  confiderable.     Socrates  is  mentioned  by 
Plato  in  his  dialogue  on  philofophy,  as  falling 
one  day  into  converfation  with  the  Erajli,  or 
ftudious  lovers,  when  they  were  intenfely  en- 
gaged in  drawing  circles  to  reprefent  the  in- 
clinations of  the  heavenly  bodies.     He  had 
not  been  long  in  their  company,  before  one 
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of  them  faid  to  him,  "  O  Socrates,  it  is  beau*. 
"  tiful  to  philoibphize."  The  fage  moralift, 
in  return,  demanded  to  know  his  idea  of  phi- 
lofophy,  otherwife  he  could  not  tell  whether 
it  was  comely  or  deformed.  Do  you  think^ 
faid  he,  phiiofophy  is  only  beautiful  ?  is  it  not 
good  alfo  ?  It  was  a  favourite  maxim  with 
Socrates,  as  you  will  find  in  reading  over  his 
memoi  s  by  Xenophon,  that  the  utility  of  the 
difp ofition  in  any  ftheme  conftituted  its  beauty. 
By  this  maxim  he  was  drawn  off  from  rightly 
attending  to  the  internal  fenfe,  and  thus  made 
his  idea  of  be  uty  too  fimple  and  uniform ; 
but  wh.-n  applied  to  phiiofophy,  the  principle 
is  right,  that  only  is  the  fair  and  beautiful 
which  is  ufeful  and  good.  To  the  queftion, 
what  it  was  to  philofophize,  the  young  dif- 
putant  replied  in  the  words  of  Solon,  "  to  be 
"  fee  king  after  the  knowledge  of  various  things 
"  till  life  expires."  This  is  the  very  ftile  of 
an  academician.  I  feem  to  hear  you  fpeak  the 
fame  language,  enamoured  of  the  fliades  of 
contemplative  life.  This  anfwer  became  one 
who  was  in  fmcerity  a  lover  of  learning,  but 
it  was  too  general.  The  divine  old  man  could 
not  tell  from  hence,  whether  the  youth  had 
the  courfe  of  his  ftudies  turned  the  right  way. 
He  might,  for  what  he  knew,  be  an  undi- 
rected 
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re&ed  traveller  thro*  the  wide  field  of  fcieace; 
The  youth  was  therefore  farther  queftioned, 
<e  What  are  thofe  things  which  it  becomes  a 
cc  lover  of  wifdom  to  learn?"  This  is  an 
important  enquiry.  Within  the  province  of 
learning  there  are  low  and  trivial  purfuits ;  and 
to  fix  upon  thefe,  when  there  is  liberty  of 
chufing  others  far  more  excellent,  and  genius 
capable  of  engaging  in  them,  mult  be  ex- 
treamly  wrong.  There  is  no  monopolizing 
true  fcience,  and  its  happieft  fcenes  are  open  to 
all.  This  is  the  glorious  prerogative  of  the 
fludious  life ;  and  fince  it  is  fo,  the  enquiry* 
what  are  thofe  things  which  it  becomes  a 
lover  of  wildom  to  learn,  ought  ftridly  to  be 
attended  to.  The  youths,  with  whom  So- 
crates was  engaged  in  difcourfe,  difputed  not 
the  propriety  of  his  queftion  ;  but  one  of 
them  thus  replied,  "  It  becomes  every  lover 
"  of  wifdom  to  learn  thofe  inflations  which 
"  are  the  moft  excellent  in  themfelves,  and 
<c  the  moft  confonant  to  the  human  mind  5 
"  thofe  initiations  by  which  pnilofophy  will 
"  be  mofl  truly  honoured  :  adding  alfo,  that 
"  he  would  be  beft  capable  of  doing  it  this 
"  honour  who  underftood  the  various  arts  and 
"  fciences,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  higheft 
"  worth."  The  youth  not  forefeeing  the 
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confequence  which  would  be  drawn  from  it, 
was  ltd  to  confefs,  that  the  character  of  the 
true  philosopher  did  not  take  into  it  a  minute 
diiquiQtion  of  every  art,  He  acknowledged 
it  wrong  alfo  for  one  who  fought  after  repu<» 
tation  in  wifdom,  to  engage  his  thoughts  fo 
entirely  on  any  fingle  br.nch  of  knowledge, 
as  to  be  a  fir  anger  to  the  reft.  He  thought 
he  fhould  be  rather  ftudious  to  acquire  a  mo- 
derate acquaintance  with  them  all.  But  then, 
&id  Socrates,  if  this  be  the  phiiofopher's  cha? 
jracler,  how  is  it  ufeful  ?  fince  there  are  dif, 
ferentv  perfons  who  make  the  diftincT:  arts  and 
fciences  the  bufinefs  of  their  lives.  In  cafe 
of  ficknefs,  you  would  prefer  the  phyiician's 
advice  to  the  philofopher ;  or  if  in  a  florin  a$ 
fea,  you  would  commit  the  vefTel  to  the  pilot 
rather  than  to  him.  Thus  he  clofdy  urged 
the  debate  to  bring  it  to  the  point  aimed  at, 
which  was  to  redify  their  vague  purfuit  of 
wifdom,  and  {hew  that  only  by  the  affiftance 
pf  moral  ftudies  they  could  come  to  the  pofr 
feffion  of  it.  Thus  you  fee  the  moral  fcience 
may  be  fairly  compared  with  others,  and  fairly 
claim  the  preference,  and  to  hear  the  voice  of 
6ne  greatly  famed  for  wifdom,  recommending 
jt  to  young  ftudents,  may  be  fome  fatisfadlion 
to  you.  We  now  ftand  upon  the  borders  of 
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its  province,  let  us  enter  into  it,  and  defcriba 
it ;  this  will  prove  it  to  be  indeed  the  true  fc*. 
vereign  philofophy. 

THE  province  allotted  to  this  moral  icience, 
**  is  to  enrich  the  human  mind  with  the  no- 
"  bled  and  beft  fentiments  of  the  Deity,  drawn 
"  from  a  well-grounded  belief,  that  happinefs 
"  is  the  original  tenor  of  all  things  thro'  the 
"  univerfe;    to  contemplate  whatever  is  au- 
*'  guft,  harmonious,  or  good,  throughout  na- 
"  ture  and  providence,  in  reference  to  the  fu- 
**  preme    mind,     with   fuitable   difpofitionSj 
"  fuch  as  admiration,  gratitude,  reverence  and 
"  truft.     Its  province  is  to  explain  feeming 
**  irregularities,  particularly  the  ills  of  human 
<e  life,  in  a  manner  confiflent  with  the  high- 
<c  eft  and  beft  opinion  of  providence  5  aifo  to 
"  moderate  our  feveral  appetites  and  fenfitive 
"  defires,  according  to  the  right  fubordina- 
*c  tion   of  nature  *,  is  its  natural  province ; 
"  to  chaftife  the   irregular  paffions,   to  im- 
c<  prove  the  godlike  and  benevolent  ones; 
"  ever  regarding  the  juft  balance  of  the  af- 
<l  feclions,  which  conftitutes  the  good  and 

*  In  the  dialogue  mentioned  above,  philofophy  is  re- 
prefented  by  Socrates  as  a  difciplinary  art,  confifting  prin- 
cipally in  moderating  the  affe&ions  and  powers  of  the 
foul  according  to  the  laws  of  reafon  and  virtue. 
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«  virtuous  itate.  Thus  its  exalted  and  in* 
*'  terefting  aim  is  to  inftruct  us  in  the  know- 
"  ledge  of  Gcd  and  his  perfections ;  to  ag- 
cc  grandize  our  fentiments  of  the  univerfe,  its 
"  laws  and  government  j  to  familiarize  to  our 
*'  view  the  principal  defigns  of  our  own  be- 
"  ing ;  to  model  our  whole  conduct  in  cor- 
<l  refpondence  with  thefe,  and  thus  direct  us 
c<  to  the  dignity  and  true  happinefs  of  moral 
<l  life."  This  is  antient  wifdom  ;  this  is  the 
true  philofophy,  of  which  neither  Socrates, 
Timaus  Locrus,  nor  the  eldeft  father  of  wif- 
dom  in  Greece  was  the  author  3  for  it  has  been 
the  voice  of  God  to  his  intelligent  creatures 
from  the  beginning.  Now,  Matbetes,  look 
back  to  the  preceding  rule,  by  which  know- 
ledge is  to  be  eftimated,  and  you  cannot  help 
drawing  the  inference  in  favour  of  this  moral 
and  divine  knowledge.  What  has  been  faid 
terminates  in  thefe  two  particulars,  that  no 
fcience  has  a  more  diftincT:  fphere  of  purfuit 
than  the  moral  one ;  and  that  the  fubjects  a- 
bout  which  it  is  employed,  cannot  for  their 
ufefulnefs  and  importance  be  furpafTed  by  any. 
That  part  of  it  which  relates  to  Providence, 
comes  within  this  general  recommendation. 
In  the  dignity  of  the  fubject,  or  in  the  ex- 
cellent effects  which  it  produces  on  the  human 
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mind,  it  is  no  way  inferior  to  any  branch  of 
moral  philofophy.  The  fubjed:  is  noble.  In 
reality,  it  is  no  lefs  than  the  inveftigation  of 
the  divinity  thro'  the  amazing  plan  of  his  ope- 
rations exhibited  to  our  view.  It  is  a  com- 
prehenfive  examination  of  the  laws  of  the 
univerfe,  in  order  to  afcertain  the  leading  dif- 
pofition  and  character  of  its  author.  The  ex- 
amination rightly  made,  proves  this  fupreme 
being  to  be  infinitely  good.  It  teaches  us  of 
confequence  to  look  upon  life  in  a  more  ami- 
able light  than  otherwife  we  mould  do,  and 
to  the  virtuous  imparts  at  prefent  fome  fore- 
tafte  of  thofe  felicities  which  are  yet  to  come. 
The  fubjects  before  you  are  then  of  the  beft 
Jkind  j  and  there  can  therefore  be  no  reafon 
for  cenfuring  yourfelf,  nor  any  reafon  to  fear 
being  cenfured  by  others,  for  fitting  down  to 
make  a  deliberate  enquiry  into  them.  The 
undertaking  is  not  only  free  from  cenfure,  but 
the  highefl  indication  of  a  judicious  mind.  It 
has  no  alliance  with  thofe  fruitlefs  fpeculations 
upon  which  there  is  in  no  fenfe  an  intereft  de- 
pending j  and  therefore,  whatever  ridicule 
they  are  expofed  to,  who  puzzle  for  years  a- 
bout  thofe  things,  in  which  neither  they  nor 
the  community  are  concerned,  this  cannot  af- 
fect you.  "  The  moral  literature  is  the  true 
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"  province  of  man .  It  muft  be  fo,  fince  his 
"  beft  nature  and  higheft  intereft  are  univer-* 
"  fally  acknowledged  to  be  moral ;  And  if 
*'  they  are  moral,  this  fludy  alone  comes  up 
"  to  the  true  end  and  dignity  of  rational  life. 
"  This  then  is  the  mafter-fcience,  in  compa- 
"  rifon  of  which  moft  other  fciences  are  no 
"  more  than  the  toys  of  literature  :  even  the 
"  fcience  of  government  and  laws  is  derived 
"  from  it,  and  canno^  according  to  the  order 
**  of  nature,  deferve  equal  honour."  It  would 
be  unnecefTary  to  add  any  thing  more  in  its 
recommendation.  I  (hall  not  attempt  it. 
But  it  is  natural  to  make  here  this  oblerva^ 
tion,  How  much  are  you  indebted  to  provi- 
dence for  being  invited  to  frequent  the  peace- 
ful (hades  of  moral  contemplation^  where  re* 
fide  the  divineft  felicities,  from  which  mod 
men,  thro'  the  want  of  education,  are  ex* 
eluded  ?  It  is  your  happinefs  to  be  whifpered 
out  of  the  croud  by  the  voice  of  that  celeftial 
wifdom,  whofe  inftruftions,  if  you  are  de- 
voted to  them,  will  make  you  one  of  the 
happieft  of  men.  To  walk  by  the  fide  of 
thofe  pure  ftreams  over  which  me  prefides, 
will  give  you  more  pleafure  than  I  am  capable 
of  expreffing.  There  a  fair  delineation  of  di- 
vine benevolence  rifes  to  our  view,  with  the 
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images  of  nature  and  truth  in  their  moft 
tiful  attitudes  and  proportions.  There  the 
charms  of  philoibphical  perfuafion  grow  pow- 
erful j  thofe  charms,  the  aufpicious  influence 
of  which  ere  long,  I  hope,  you  will  confefs, 
and  become  one  of  their  moft  faithful  ad- 
mirers. How  various  and  elegant,  how  fair 
and  good  do  the  perfpecfhves  of  l:fe  and  pro- 
vidence appear  in  this  region  of  moral  philo* 
fophy !  To  me  they  appear  |n  a  wonderful 
manner  adorned  with  the  divine  benignity  and 
love ;  and  I  am  not  in  the  Jeuft  degree  fufpi- 
cious  of  any  ill  defign  in  nature.  But  you, 
on  the  contrary,  feem  fearful,  left  nature 
(hould  not  be  animated  with  a  truly  benevo- 
lent difpofition.  And  I  find  your  timidity  is 
occasioned  by  fome  who  difpirit  both  them- 
ielves  and  others  with  their  inflexibly  ftern  and 
ill-natured  opinion  of  the  providential  con- 
duct, by  thofe  who  call  in  plagues,  tempefts 
and  wars,  introducing  public  defolations  and 
private  miferies  to  witnefs  the  truth  of  their 
doctrine.  How  fuch  objections  to  a  good  ad- 
miniftration  are  to  be  anfwered,  is  what  you 
enquire  after  ;  and  believe  me,  the  enquiry 
is  important ;  for  what  enjoyment  can  there 
be  in  life,  if  the  divine  and  all-direcling  power 
frowns  upon  it.  The  attempting  to  plan  out 
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an  artificial  happinefs  will  be  in  vain,  if  life  it- 
felf  was  originally  intended  to  be  miferablc. 
No  wonder  then  if,  fo  much  alarmed,  you 
afk,  "  Where  am  I  ?  by  what  hand  brought 
"  hither  ?  and  with  what  view  ?  Teach  me 
**  how  to  think  well  of  providence!  teach 
"  me,  if  poflible,  how  to  be  happy  !  O 
cc  teach  me  that  beft  fcheme,  if  fuch  a  fcheme 
"  has  any  rational  foundation  !  the  mention- 
<c  ing  of  which  will  throw  the  fmile  of  joy 
<£  upon  my  face  !  that  fcheme  which  is  ap- 
<e  proved  by  reafon,  which  infpires  with  hope, 
cc  and  banimes  fear,  fulpicion,  and  doubt- 
"  fulnefs  from  the  virtuous,  with  all  terrify- 
"  ing  anxieties  and  cares  about  an  hereafter. 
<e  That  fcheme  in  which  the  fun,  the  moon, 
*c  and  attending  ftars  mine  with  unclouded 
*c  brightnefs,  moving  regularly  and  to  the 
f<  general  good,  without  influencing  tofuper- 
<e  ftition,  and  in  which  nature  appears  fmil- 
*'  ing  like  a  parent  in  love  with  her  own 
"  offspring.  I  feek  to  know  that  fcheme  in 
<c  which  her  myfterious  and  iefs  open  tracts 
"  are  freed  from  the  barbarifms  of  falfe  fci- 
(<  ence,  and  fhewn  to  be  unhaunted  with 
"  demonifm,  that  thus  I  may  ftill  have  rea- 
"  fon  to  believe  the  fame  wife  and  good  ge- 
«e  nius  prefides  as  well  in  thefe  receffes  as  in 
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tf  the  open  plain  of  nature,  fufTer  me  not  td 
'*  wander  difconfolate  and  in  perplexity  of 
ec  thought,  but  inftruct  me  in  that  chearful 
"  and  benign  philofophy,  which  enables  the 
"  human  underftanding  to  behold  the  Deity 
Cf  as  invariably  benevolent  amidft  the  vicifli- 
*c  tude  of  things/'  As  neceflary  to  obtain  the 
pofleflion  of  what  you  fo  earneftly  defire,  I 
recommend,  in  the  firft  place, 

^HE  cultivation  of  a  virtuous  temper,  with- 
out which  the  beauties  of  moral  fcience  can- 
not be  truly  relimed.  Permit  me  to  fay,  that 
much  depends  upon  a  right  initiation  into  the 
fchool  of  philofophy.  In  this  I  would  not  be 
thought  fuperftitioufly  exact,  or  as  one  punctual 
to  a  trifle.  Your  future  progrefs  will  be  un- 
fpeakably  facilitated  by  being  introduced  the 
right  way,  which  lies  thro'  the  temple  of  vir- 
tue. To  this  nothing  will  contribute  more, 
than  an  honeft  examination  of  your  oton 
heart  j  and  the  wife  introductory  foliloquy 
fhould  be  fomething  of  this  fort : 

"  IN  order  to  con verfe  hereafter  with  God 
"  and  truth,  I  am  perfuaded  it  is  right  firft 
"  to  converfe  with  myfelf,  and  look  over  my 
"  own  paflions  and  opinions.  Come  then, 
il  my  foul,  let  me  afk  thee,  are  thefe,  as 
ie  hitherto,  neither  irregular  nor  ill-formed  ? 
C  "  Arc 


*'  Are  not  thy  opinions,  are  not  thy  dcfires 
"  vitiated  ?     Have  no  ill  examples  fullied  the 
€C  original  complexion  of  thy  nature,  and  in- 
f(  fufed  pollution  into  it  ?    Are  there  no  im- 
<c  pure  paffions  lodging  within  this  breaft  to 
<c  debafe  my  femiments  of  divinity,   order, 
<c  and  good  ?     Is  all  right  and  well  within  ? 
"  Does  no  bigotry  hang  about  me  ?     Am  I 
<e  not  the  bondfman  of  fome  party  ?     Am  I 
"  a  free  enquirer  after  truth  as  it  exifls  in  God 
<f  and   nature  ?     Is   my   heaven-born   fpirit 
*£  enobled  with  the  chafteft  afpirations  after 
*e  truth  ?     Is  it  erect,  calm,  attentive,  and  in 
"  a  juft  pofture  for  divine  contemplation  ?  Are 
"  my  rational  powers  at  liberty  to  enter  upon 
M  the  facred  employment  which  is  now  be- 
"  fore  me  ?    And  are  my  paflions  difengaged 
"  from  lefs  worthy  objedls,  waiting  to  ad- 
<c  mire  the  beautiful  ftrudlure  of  nature,  and 
<{  to  praife  the  government  of  the  world  ?" 
He  who  can  undergo  this  home-fcrutiny,  and 
anfwer  for  his  own  freedom,  integrity,  and 
good  defign,  may  enter  the  region  of  moral 
inquiry,  and  promife  himfelf  the  higheft  en- 
joyment.    This  felf-examination  is  here  in- 
troduced upon  the  fuppofhion,  that  free  judg- 
ment and  virtuous  difpoiitions  are  necefTary  to 
any  one's  contemplating,  in  a  divine  manner, 
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beneath  the  {hades  confecrated  to  philofophy." 
The  neceffity  of  this  good  moral  temper,  in 
order  to  the  right  purfuit  of  moral  ftudies, 
may  not  be  in  this  place  improperly  con- 
fidered. 

I  T  was  one  of  the  noble  principles  of  the 
divine  Plato,  that  the  foul  muft  be  purged 
from  all  bafe  and  fordid  paffions,  before  it  can 
ever  be  faid  KuQagus  (f)tXo<ro$eiv}  purely  to  pbi- 
lofophize.  Agreable  to  this,  a  juflly  cele- 
brated author  *,  in  his  True  Method  of  at- 
taining to  Divine  Knowledge,  expreffes  him- 
felf  in  thefe  words :  "  Every  thing  is  beft 
"  known  by  that  which  bears  a  juft  refem- 
cc  blance  and  analogy  to  it  ;  and  therefore  the 
<c  Scripture  is  wont  to  fet  forth  a  good  life, 
"  as  the  prolepfis  and  fundamental  principle 
ec  of  divine  fcience.  That  the  reafon  why, 
<{  notwithftanding  all  our  acute  reafonings  and 
"  fubtile  difputes,  truth  prevails  no  more  in 
"  the  world,  is,  we  often  disjoin  truth  and 
"  true  goodnefs,  which  in  themfelves  can  ne- 
<e  ver  be  difunited  ;  they  both  grow  from  the 
<e  fame  root,  and  live  in  one  another."  He 
aiks,  u  What  are  all  our  moft  fublime  fpe- 
M  dilations  of  the  Deity,  which  are  not  im^ 

*  Smith's  -€ele&  Difcourfes. 
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fe  pregnated  with  true  goodnefs?"  And  fays 
of  vice,  "  It  is  the  deadly  night-made  which 
"  infufes  its  cold  poifon  into  the  undcrftand- 
u  ings  of  men."  Jt  muft  be  acknowledged, 
yicipus  men  may  haveftiong  reafoning  powers, 
and  in  fact  we  fee  many  fuch  excel  in  arts 
uninfpired  with  virtue ;  but  in  thofe  fciences 
\vhich  converfe  with  chafte  beauty  and  moral 
idea?,  it  is  by  no  means  probable  they  will 
ever  excel.  Here  they  labour  under  infuper- 
able  difficulties  3  for  it  is  certain,  that  by  vice 
the  moral  difcernment  is  extreamly  impaired. 
There  is  a  natural  connediqp  between  tem- 
pers and  fciences  ;  and  where  the  mind  has  in 
itfclf  this  likenefs  and  affinity  to  the  iludy  it 
purfues,  where  it  is  wrought  into  a  natural 
kind  of  aflimilation  to  it,  being  properly  cir- 
cumftanced,  it  is  fure  to  excel  in  its  way :  but 
where  it  is  the  reverfe,  the  purfuit  will  be  un- 
fuccefsful  j  and  whatever  is  done  bear  the 
marks  of  violence  upon  it.  The  truth  of  this 
general  reafoning  is  confirmed  by  obfervation. 
You  will  therefore  confider  with  how  much 
juftice  it  may  be  faid,  that  the  human  mind, 
when  funk  down  from  its  true  eminence  by 
fenfual  paffions,  cannot  be  rightly  difpofed  for 
the  ftudy  of  a  moral  adminiftration.  It  is 
hereby  alienated  from  the  fubjecl:;  it  has  no 
*  re- 
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refemblance  to  it  in  its  own  complexion,  nor 
any  relim  for  its  pleafures.     There  is  a  pal- 
pable incongruity  in  fuppofing  impure  natures 
qualified  to  arrive  at  the  fublimity  and  per- 
fection of  this  facred  knowledge,  lince  what 
may  be  called  moral  judgment,  is  requifite  to 
the  attainment  of  it.     Believe  me  in  earneft, 
when  I  affirm,  that  it  is  but  an  inferior  part 
of  philofophy  to  be  on  rational  evidence  con- 
vinced of  tr}e  exigence  of  God  and  Provi- 
dence, while  thefe  truths  are  maintained  only 
in  the  way  of  calm  unfeeling  fpeculation  j 
the  facred  pathos,  with  which  it  influences  the 
raptured  foul,  perfectly  fymphonizing  and  in 
fweet  accord  with  the  univerfal  fcheme,  is  the 
nobleft  part  of  it.     It  does  not  confift  in  a 
train  of  cool  deductions  j  but  walking  amidft 
the  fair  fcenes  of  wifdom  and  benevolence,  it 
gradually  warms  and  enflames,the  contempla- 
tion foon  becomes  animated  with  the  love  of 
fupreme  order,  and  is  exalted  into  a  divine 
confidence  and  affectionate  admiration.     Thus 
the  higheft  branch  of  this  fcience  confifts  in 
ideas  of  moral  dignity,  beauteous  order,  arid 
perfect  goodnefs.     And  therefore  every  mind 
which  cannot  fairly  receive  thefe  ideas,  can  ne- 
ver attain  to  the  perfection  of  the  true  theor 
logy.     However  fubtile  and  abflract  its  theo- 
rems 
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rems  may  be,  without  thefe  fublime,  pathetic, 
and  lovely  impreffions,  it  is  ftill  a  ftranger  to 
the  divine  and  parent  wifdom.  God  is  to  be 
admired  in  thofe  various  forms  of  harmony 
and  goodnefs  which  every  where  unround  the 
footfteps  of  men  j  and  the  perception  of  fuch 
excellency  and  worth  does  in  the  nobleft  fenfe 
dignify  the  human  foul.  He  who  is  debafed 
by  fordid  views,  and  whofe  tafle  for  moral  de- 
lineations is  depraved,  cannot  then  be  pre- 
pared for  an  induction  into  the  fludy  of  pro- 
vidence. He  muft  firft  undergo  a  virtuous 
purification,  recover  the  true  fenfibility  of  good 
temper,  and  have  worn  off  every  ftain  of  the 
malevolent  paffions.  Before  his  induction,  the 
benumming  and  ill-looked  perverfions  of  vice 
are  to  be  removed.  The  reafonablenefs  of  all 
this  muft  be  very  evident  to  you ;  for  how 
can  that  which  is  inwardly  ugly  and  diftorted 
juftly  contemplate  what  is  moft  amiable  and 
harmonious.  How  can  that  which  is  dark 
and  fenfual  behold  the  intellectual  fource  of 
light  and  virtue  ?  Or  how  rightly  meditate  the 
origin  of  good,  when  it  is  averfe  to  thofe  god- 
like pleafures  which  await  the  practice  of 
goodnefs  in  the  prefent  life.  There  is  an  evi- 
dent impropriety  in  imagining  any  perfon  fo 
much  degenerated  from  his  original  likenefs 
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to  the  Deity,  ever  to  excel  in  the  divine  lite- 
rature. While  remaining  in  fuch  a  ftate,  he 
cannot  be  fincerely  charmed  with  the  perfua- 
five  voice  of  benign  philofophy,  nor  with  pro- 
per affections  hear  it  lecture  upon  that  divine 
adminiftration  which  diffufes  infinite  benevo- 
lence thro*  the  univerfe.  Thus  the  virtuous 
mind  is  proved  to  be  the  beft  difcerner  of  the 
beauty  and  goodnefs  of  providence.  It  is  by 
the  moral  fenfe  only  thefe  can  ever  be  truly 
admired  :  for  one,  void  of  a  good  ear,  is  not 
more  incapable  of  judging  in  relation  to  the 
harmony  of  founds ;  or  another  of  decency, 
who  has  no  fenfe  of  the  decent  and  comely  3 
than  he  is  unqualified  for  relifhing  the  excel- 
lencies of  the  divine  adminiftration,  who  is  of 
%>  immoral  temper,  and  deeply  vitiated  in  his 
difpofition.  It  is  then  only  the  lover  of  virtue 
and  truth,  who  is  prepared  for  the  reception 
of  the  noblefl  fentiments  concerning  provi- 
dence. 

WHILE  I  am  thus  writing  to  you  upon  the  . 
initiatory  difcipline,  I  am  naturally  led  to  recal 
fome  circumftances  attending  my  entrance  in- 
to the  feat  of  learning,  to  which  you  belong; 
the  recollection  of  which  is  grateful  to  my- 
felf,  and  may  be  ufeful  to  you.  The  wife 
and  benevolent  Eupkrajlus,  immediately  after 
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my  admiffion,  not  only  recommended  me  t6 
fome  ingenious  youths,  but  alfo  allowed  me 
fome  hours  of  his  company  almoft  every  day. 
His  converfation  was  of  fuch  a  nature,  as^ 
without  affectation,  or  any  fe verity  in  his  prin- 
ciples, to  confirm  me  in  the  love  of  virtue 
and  truth,  to  which  the  juftnefs  and  liberal 
turn  of  my  preceding  education  in  no  fmall 
meafure  contributed.  One  morning,  when  1 
was  walking  early  under  the  piazzas  in  a 
thoughtful  kind  of  folitude,  Euphraftus  ac- 
cofted  me  in  his  graceful  manner.  After  ex- 
preffing  his  fatisfaction  to  find  I  relilhed  th® 
pleafures  of  the  morning;  and  had  refolution 
to  redeem  its  infer  udlive  hours  from  ileep,  he 
put  a  paper  into  my  hand,  with  the  fmile  of 
goodnefs  on  his  countenance,  faying,  he  hoped 
that  would  not  be  unacceptable,  for  it  was  no 
other  than  an  invocation  that  the  fair  morn  of 
fcience  might  dawn  upon  me.  He  added,  it 
becomes  you  to  make  fome  fuch  invocation 
the  language  of  your  own  heart.  This  was 
the  prayer  of  initiation,  which  I  have  care- 
fully preserved,  and  fhall  here  tranfcribe. 
"  Supreme  mind!  unto  thee  who  art  the  pa- 
"  rent  of  truth  and  goodnefs,  I  who  am  now 
"  entering  on  the  moft  important  ftudies, 
<c  humbly  addrefs  my  prayer.  Such  are  the 
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"  powers  of  which  I  find  my  better  nature 
"  pofTefled,  that  I   am   by  thefe  directed  to 
"  look  over  the  creation,  in   fearch  of  the 
tc  underived  beauty.     As  in  this  fearch  I  am 
t(  no  other  wife  afraid  of  erring  than  thro'  ir- 
"  regular  paffions,  my  humble  prayer  is  this : 
"  Preferve  me,    O  God!    from   their  po!-; 
"  luting  influences,    that   with  an    upright 
c<  judgment,  and  moral  chaftity  of  difpofition, 
"  I  may  difcern  the  fair  proportions  of  truth, 
'*  and  embofom  the  pureft  images  of  divine 
tf  fcience.     O !  let  me  not  be  a  forlorn  un- 
"  profitable   wanderer   thro*   this  region    of 
<c  moral  literature  I  am  now  entering  into. 
"  Infpire  me  with  the  influences  of  thy  own 
<c  fpirit,  that  thefe  may  conduct  my  inqui- 
tc  ries  to  a  happy  end.     Permit  one  friendly 
"  ray,  beaming  from  thy  intellectual  nature, 
"  to  irradiate   my  underftanding,    and  illu- 
"  minate    thofe    paths    thro'    which    I    go. 
ct  Widely  fcparatcJ  from   vice  and  folly,  let 
"  thofe  beft  of  principles  ever  influence  my 
"  condudr,     from   whence    fpring    re!igious 
"  p;aife,  gratitude,  bcrnevolence,   patriotifm, 
"  and  all  the  ornaments  of  moral  life.     Do 
"  thou,  O  fa-* her  and  friend  of  human  kind  ! 
<e  who  difpenfeft  thy  wifdom  and  goodnefs 
"  with  libeiality,  guard  me  from  the  delufion 
D  "  of 
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"  of  bewildering  fancies,  increafe  my  know- 
'*  ledge   of  thy  ways,    harmonize  my  af- 
<e  fedions  to  the  beauteous  meafures  of  duty, 
"  and  ever  regulate  my  zeal ;  that  thus  I  may 
vc  enjoy  the  calm  approbation  of  confcience, 
c<  and  my  conduct  not  be  dishonourable,  ei- 
"  ther  in  the  fight  of  mortal  or  immortal 
<c  beings.     Teach  me  to  read  thy  perfections 
<f  in  the  volume  of  nature,    and  then,  by 
<c  proper  fteps,  to  afcend  to  the  contempla- 
"  tion  of  thofe  truths,  which  are  contained  in 
"  the   facred   volume  of  infpired  theology. 
<c  Open  to  my  underftanding  fair  and  con- 
<c  nective  views  of  thy  moral  adminiftration, 
"  that  with  the  genuine  warmth  of  devotion 
"  my  voice  may  declare,  great  and  wonder- 
"  ful  are  thy  works,  Lord  God  Almighty ! 
"  juft  and  true  are  thy  ways !  to  whom  be 
"  fupreme  homage,  veneration,  and  praife, 
(t  thro'  eternal  ages  and  worlds  without  end." 
This  was  Euphraftus's  morning  prefent ;  and 
I  have  at  this  time  a  plealing  remembrance  of 
the  hearty  reception  I  gave  it.     May  it  not  be 
unwelcome  to  you.      Prayer   never  appears 
with  more  gracefulnefs  than  when  it  is  per- 
formed by  youth,  nor  ever  with  greater  dig- 
nity than  when  goodnefs  and  wifdom  are  the 
objects  of  its  requeft. 

You 


You  will  review  this  fummary  recommen- 
dation of  moral  iludies.  No  compliment  is 
paid  them.  From  the  excellency  of  their 
own  nature,  they  are  above  all  praife.  In 
examining  yourfelf,  be  honeft,  be  impartial, 
with  refpect  to  the  qualifications  neceffary  to 
your  graceful  admittance  into  the  moral 
fchool.  Ever  remember,  that  a  love  of  vir- 
tue is  the  moft  eflential  ;  and  forget  not  the 
moil  becoming  and  excellent  manner  of  ex- 
preffing  this  divine  paflion,  by  fincere  and 
humble  approaches  to  the  eternal  fountain  of 
light,  wifdom,  and  benevolence.  This  is 
the  way  to  make  both  the  beft  knowledge 
and  the  beft  character  your  own. 

I  am  your  fincere  Friend,  &c. 
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LETTER    II. 


S  I  R, 

INTENT  upon  the  fubje&  you  have  led 
me  into,  I  fometimes  rife  with  the  fun ;  and, 
after  paying  my  devotions  to  the  intellectual 
fource  of  light,  immediately  apply  myfelf  to 
philofophic  meditations.  If  you  had  not 
called  upon  me,  I  fear  I  fhould  have  flum- 
bered  away  thefe  fweet  hours  of  prime.  To 
you,  therefore,  I  confefs  myfelf  in  fome  mea- 
fure  indebted,  for  feeing  nature  of  late  fo  fre-r 
quently  in  her  morning-drefs,  in  which  fhe 
ever  appears  the  moft  amiably  engaging.  The 
blufh  of  the  rifing  fun,  the  cooling  zephyrs, 
and  the  fweet  odors  which  in  the  morning 
hours  of  fpring  are  difTufed  abroad,  contri- 
bute to  enhance  the  pleafure  of  contempla- 
tion. They  enliven  the  powers  of  fancy, 
and  fhe  is  perceptibly  regaled  with  the  frefh- 
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ntfs  of  bloflbms.  In  my  morning-walk,  I 
read  over  your  letter,  in  which  you  intimate 
how  very  agreeable  it  would  have  been  to  you, 
if  I  had  taken  a  more  particular  view  of  thofe 
different  fources  of  error,  which  have  Ib  very 
much  prevented  the  progrefs  of  knowledge. 
In  this  refpect  my  judgment  is  fo  widely  dif- 
ferent from  yours,  that  I  am  only  afraid  my 
letter  was  longer  than  it  needed  to  have  been. 
I  did  not  intend  it  for  an  introduction  to  fci- 
ence  in  general ;  and  its  defign  was  too  li* 
mited  to  admit  of  an  enumeration  of  'the 
principal  caufes  of  error.  If  you  have  a 
ftrong  inclination  to  be  particularly  informed 
about  them,  I  would  here  obferve  by  the 
way,  that  they  are  pointed  out,  as  you  will 
find  in  the  former  part  of  his  Noimm  Orga- 
numy  by  that  oracular  genius  Sir  Francis  Ba- 
con. With  a  majefty  of  wifdom,  iuperior  to 
the  reft  of  mankind,  he  appeared  on  the  the- 
atre of  learning,  like  one  led  forth  by  the 
God  of  nature,  to  invefligate  his  works  for  the 
ufe  and  direction  of  his  fellow- creatures,  thro* 
all  future  ag-  s,  Refilling  to  venerate  names 
or  fyftems,  he  ventured  alone  to  attack  the 
idols  of  ignorance,  and  raifed  upon  their  ruins 
one  fair  temple,  where  the  true  natural  fcience 
be  revered,  till  time  mail  be  no  more. 

That 
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That  part  of  his  writings,  juft  now  mention- 
ed, I  would  advife  you  to  read  with  the 
greateft  care.  It  is  a  moft  charming  intro- 
duction to  the  ftudy  of  wifdom  in  general. 
The  errors  of  the  heart  did  not  indeed  come 
properly  under  his  notice  ;  for  natural  and  not 
moral  truths  were  the  fubjefts  of  his  invefti- 
gation.  You  tell  me  you  have  read  over  my 
letter,  and  have  fince  been  reading  over  your 
own  heart  >  and  that,  unlefs  you  are  unknow- 
ingly partial  to  yourfelf,  there  is  nothing  in 
it  that  mould  prevent  the  admiffion  of  moral 
truths.  How  beautiful  is  the  bloom  of  vir- 
tue !  may  it  be  followed  with  the  richeft  fruit 
in  the  progrefs  of  life. 

PERMIT  me  now,  Mat  betes,  to  give  you 
joy,  in  that  you  have  gone  thro'  the  moral 
forms  of  initiation,  and  have  actually  began 
to  philofophize  concerning  providence :  Shall 
I  invoke  thofe  facred  genii  to  diredr.  your  in- 
quiries, who  ufed  in  antient  times  oft  to  talk 
together  on  the  banks  of  IliJJiis,  and  who,  if 
ftill  converting  with  men,  haunt  the  feat  of 
learning  where  you  refide  ?  Rather  may  you 
hear  the  voice  of  that  parent  genius  you  have 
lately  been  addreffing,  and,  led  by  his  divine 
invitations,  rife  thro'  the  afcending  fcale  of 
nature  to  the  comprehenfion  of  an  all-wife, 
£  bene- 


Itfnevolent  providence.  If  you  once  advance 
thus  far,  I  doubt  not  you  will  proceed  far- 
ther, and  admire  the  chriftian  theology  ;  for 
this  is  animated  with  the  fame  fpirit,  and  ex- 
hibits the  faireft,  the  moft  interefting  deli- 
neations of  divine  grace  and  truth.  The  mo- 
ral plan  of  providence  is  the  true  foundation 
of  religious  belief,  tho'  in  no  meafure  the  li- 
mitation of  it  j  for  a  right  underftanding  of 
this  leads  on  to  the  grateful  admiration  of  the 
divine  plan  of  redemption,  and  the  blefled  : 
immortality  of  the  righteous.  What  you  afk 
of  me,  is  affiftance  in  the  ftudy  of  the  Deity 
and  his  providential  conduct ;  afTure  yourfelf, 
I  am  ready  to  give  you  all  the  fatLfaction  on 
this  fubjedl  which  is  in  my  power.  With  this 
view  I  would  here  offer  to  your  confideration 
the  following  obfervations,  which,  ftrictly  at- 
tended to,  may  obviate  fome  doubts,  and  fa- 
cilitate your  reception  of  moral  knowledge. 
The  firft  and  moft  natural  obfervation  is, 

"  That  providence  has  greatly  furFered  by 
"  partial  and  injudicious  commentaries  upon 
u  it."  In  many  of  thefc,  not  fo  much  as  its 
reigning,  benevolent  defign,  has  been  attended 
to,  or  clearly  eftablimed  j  much  lefs  have  they 
illuftrated  the  harmony  of  its  parts  as  con- 
tributing to  that  grand  defign,  or  thofe  pro- 
portions 
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portions  in  its  under- movements,  which,  og 
account  of  their  chafte  and  natural  alliance  to 
it,  claim  the  admiration  of  every  well-difpos'd 
mind.  It  is  but  feldom  we  find  the  confti- 
tution  of  things  truly  explained  and  rationally 
vindicated.  On  this  fubject  the  public  reli- 
gious ftyle  is  not  ufually  fo  honourable  as  it 
ought  to  be.  We  are  turned  over  perpetually 
from  one  mifery  to  another,  without  ever  be- 
ing directed  to  confider  the  general  laws  of  na- 
ture, or  fo  much  as  once  bid  to  ftudy  the  ra- 
tional explanation  of  life's  adverfities.  If  we 
obferve  the  dark  colours  made  ufe  of  by  many 
in  their  drawing  the  afpect  of  nature,  they 
will  appear  to  be  fuch  as  deprive  her  features 
of  their  ufual  benignity,  fuch  as  exclude  that 
complacential  fmile  with  which  nature  was 
born,  and  with  which  external  mark  of  fe- 
licity fhe  has  always  appeared.  If  we  take 
notice  of  the  apparent  violence  fhe  has  re- 
ceived from  many  writers,  whofe  compofi- 
tions  are  moft  directly  calculated  to  exaggerate 
human  mifcries,  and  give  the  worft  view  of 
things  j  if  we  remark  the  conduct  of  fuch  au- 
thors with  any  degree  of  reflection,  we  mail 
not  wonder  that  by  them  the  counter-part  is 
forgotten,  and  the  fair  fide  of  providence  con- 
cealed. Few  of  thofe  pieces  we  are  favoured 

with 
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With  on  this  fubjed:  deferve  the  title  of  candid 

and  liberal  expeditions.  That  this  obfervation 
is  not  fajEyrical,  impartial  reafon,  upon  a  free 
examination  of  providence,  will  be  fully  con- 
vinced. It  is  plain  that  fuch  writers  have  been 
doing  the  greateft  prejudice  to  the  doctrine  of 
providence  ;  for, 

"  To  fupport  the  amiablenefs  of  the  di- 
"  vine  adminiftration,  it  is  certainly  incum- 
"  bent  upon  us  to  vindicate  prefent  meafures." 
It  is  incumbent  upon  us,  to  (hew  the  fcheme 
to  be  good  which  the  great  author  of  na- 
ture has  executed,  and  that  harmony  and  be- 
nevolence reign  thro'  this  part  of  the  imiverfe 
which  we  inhabits  otherwife  we  muft  be 
thrown  into  defpairing  fcepticifm,  and  con- 
firmed in  that  ill  opinion  of  things,  which  is 
to  be  abfoiutely  hopelefs.  The  promife  of  all 
turning  out  well  at  laft,  if  nothing  is  well  at 
prefent,  can  give  no  fatisfaction.  If  what 
really  i?,  is  wrong,  the  promife  of  what  will 
be,  being  right,  looks  too  much  like  good- 
humoured  fiction,  and  the  mere  fable  of  plea- 
fure.  The  queftion  which  here  naturally 
arifes  is  this :  How  comes  the  prefent  fcheme 
to  be  wrong  ?  Not  by  chance,  it  is  confeffed 
by  every  nominal  theift.  Then,  if  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  divine  intention,  I  alk,  How 
E  can 
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can  that  mind, which  has  once  defigned  wrong, 
alter  its  judgment,  antecedent  to  an  alteration 
of  meafures  in  any  future  time  ;  when  it  al- 
ways perceives  things  in  the  fame  light,  and 
in  point  of  wifclom,  power,  or  goodnefs,  can- 
not poiTibly  admit  of  any  improvement  ?  It 
would  be  an  open  dimonouring  of  the  Deity 
to  call  the  prefent  fcheme  the  rude  draught, 
or  unfinifhed  efTay,  of  creating  power :  and 
any  fuch  language  is  not  more  profane  than  it 
is  unpbilofophical  j  for  emendations  are  found- 
ed upon  fome  defect  in  the  agent,  and  fpring 
from  it.  Confummate  virtue  and  infinite 
knowledge,  aided  by  the  arm  of  omnipo- 
tence, cannot  therefore  fail  of  making  their 
work  perfect.  Yet  there  are  thofe  who,  not 
rightly  confidering,  how  certain  evil  appear- 
ances are  reconcileable  with  the  rectitude  of 
thofe  general  determinations  of  providence, 
which  give  room  for  them,  injudiciouflv  apo- 
logize .in  behalf  of  the  Creator,  by  faying, 
things  were  not  originally  defigned  to  turn  out 
as  they  have  done.  Not  that  he  wa-6  difap- 
pointed ;  for  this,  they  are  fenfible,  would  be 
to  fpeak  of  God  in  a  ftyle  thoroughly  con- 
temptible. Thefe  evils  are  then  in  confe- 
quence  of  his  permiffion  5  and  thus  tttey  think 
the  difficulty,  in  regard  to  them,  is  removed. 

But 
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But  it   is  not  thus  the  fagacious  inquirer  fees 
himfelf  releafed  from  the  neceffity  of  vindi- 
cating the  ways  of  the  Almighty.     We  muft 
fay  this  permiffion  was,  in  the  opinion  of  clear 
and   unpolluted  reafon,  determined  upon,  as 
the  bed  for  the  whole  3  fince  to  permit  that 
which  is  abfolutely  wrong,  when  there  is  an 
ability  to  prevent  it,  is  to  deviate  from  the 
moral  purity  of  action.     Wherefore  we  can- 
not, confidently  with  the  honour  of  his  cha- 
racter, fuppoie  the    Deity  would  fuffer  any 
power  or  law  to  takepiace  in  h  s    rcation,  i:ut 
fuch,  the  fclleft  and  mod  extenfive  effects  of 
Which  were  fcrefeen,  and  fuch  as  for  good 
reafons  was  preferred    to  any  other    which 
coula  be  fubflituted  in  its  room.    To  imagine 
the  contrary,  would  be  arguing,  as  you  eaiily 
perceive,   from  our  own  weaknefs  and  folly. 
We  may  fometimes  thro'  pafiion,  or  in  an  ill 
humour,  confent  to  things  which  our  judg- 
ments, in  a  fedate  and  virtuous  hour,  would 
highly  condemn  ;  but  the  fupieme  being  ever 
pofletfes  his  virtue  and  wifdom  undifturbed. 
It  then  follows,   from  this  train  of  nrafoning, 
that  the  divine  permiiTion  is  with  dcfign,  and 
confequently  that  it  L  as  obligatory  i^pon  us, 
in  order  to  fupport  the  uniform  rectitude  of 
his  conduct,  tojuftify  the  author  of  natu     in 
E  2  what 
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what  he  has  permitted,  as  to  juftify  that 
which  he  has  decreed.  A  partial  vindication 
of  the  frame  and  government  of  the  univerfe 
is  not  much  more  than  demon ifm.  Tri  e  ie- 
ligious  faith  undertakes  the  de-fence  of  the 
entire  administration  :  and  the  fair  rule  of  ex- 
amination, in  order  to  approve  or  condemn, 
is  as  follows. 

"  JF  we  are  called  to  judge  of  any  thing 
"  which  cannot  be  clofely  examined  tfcrough- 
•"  out,  for  inftance,  a  fyftena  of  policy,  a 
"  ftructure,  or  a  character,  from  the  leading 
<{  principle,  the  prevailing  tafte  and  general 
"  dfpofition,  fo  far  as  thefe  are  laid  open  to 
<(  our  injpection,  we  muft  form  our  opinions 
<c  of  thofe  parts  belonging  to  them  which  are 
"  concealed  from  us."  If  the  judgment  of 
the  mechanic  is  required,  concerning  the  inter- 
nal w  rkmanfbip  of  any  complex  machine, 
which  he  cannot  have  the  privilege  of  exa- 
mining then  with  an  inquifkive  eye,  he  looks 
over  the  external  ftrudure,  and  narrowly  in- 
fpefts  the  mechanifm  of  the  fprings  and  move- 
ments under  his  obfervation.  It  he  finds 
thefe  were  made  by  a  bad  hand,  fo  defective 
both  in  workmanfliip  and  contrivance,  as  not 
to  anfwer  the  end  for  which  they  were  appa- 
rently calculated ;  and  farther,  that  they  are 

of 
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of  as  real  importance  to  the  machine's  working 
well,  as  the  Secret  wheels  and  inmoft  parts  of 
it  i  then  he  is  no  fooner  informed  that  the 
fame  artificer  made  the  whole,  but  he  con- 
demns the  work,  and  muft  have  a  low  opi- 
nion of  that  which  is  concealed. 

To  this  given  rule,  or  manner  of  pafllng 
judgment  from  comparifon  and  analogy,  none 
can  have  better  claim  than  the  natural  phi- 
lofopher  in  giving  his  opinion  of  the  works  of 
nature ;  or  than  the  moralift  who  takes  an  efti-  • 
mate  of  providence,  and  wants  to  know  the 
moral  character  of  the  government  he  is  un- 
der.    If  the  ftructure  of  the  earth,  fo  far  as 
it  is  expofed  to  the  examination  of  the  former, 
and  the  lefler  forms  and  bodies  which  he  can 
bring  within  the  fphere  of  clofe  infpection, 
are  ill-contrived ;  if  the  latter  alfo  discovers 
the  plan   of  nature,  as  it  has  relation  to  the 
feveral  beings  included  in  it,  to  be  explicitely 
calculated  £>r  infelicity,  then  both  of  them  will 
pafs  the  fume  judgment  upon  the  mechanifm 
of  another  planet  and  the  ftate  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, even  of  the  whole  folar  fyftem  and  the 
univerfe  itfelf.     For  if  there  is  reafon  to  be- 
lieve one  being  is  the  author  of  all,  they  can- 
not but  fear  the  whole  is  roiferablc,  and  ill- 
forme  d. 

THIS 


THIS  law  of  trial,  or  examining  principle, 
draws  after  it  the  following  coniequences. 

By  admitting  that  there  is  more  confufion 
and  mifrule,  than  there  is  of  regularity  and 
government  in  nature  j  and  that  it  is  rather  a 
deformed  heap  of  things,  than  any  well-me- 
ditated fyftem,  the  inference  is  directly  drawn 
in  favour  of  atheifm  j  and  the  utmoft  that 
can  be  done,  is  only  to  maintain  partial  the- 
ifm,  till  the  conceffion  be  retracted.  Here 
the  argument  a  priori  can  give  no  fatisfadticn ; 
and  it  would  be  great  weaknefs  to  imagine  re- 
courfe  may  be  had  to  revelation,  fince  the  ex- 
iftence  of  an  all-governing  mind  muft  be  an- 
tecedently proved,  and  the  truth  of  his  per- 
fections pre-eftablimed. 

BY  granting  that  order  and  difordtr  in  the 
natural  world,  that  mifery  and  happinefs  in 
the  fenfitive  and  moral  world,  refult  from  ori- 
ginal laws,  equally  well  directed  to  produce 
thefe  as  their  proper  ends,  and  by  acknow- 
ledging their  tendencies,  are  abfolutely  incon- 
fiftent  with  one  general  uniform  purfuir,  we 
do  of  neceffity  introduce  the  doctrine  of  ma- 
nicheifm.  Every  being  pofTeffed  of  a  moral 
character,  mull  be  either  benevolent  in  its 
nature,  or  the  reverfe ;  and  if  the  laws  of  na- 
ture and  providence  were  in  part  as  directly 

con- 
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conftituted  for  evil,  as  elfe  where  for  pro- 
ducing good,  fo  that  the  whole  could  not  be 
the  workmanfhip  of  one  agent  ading  con- 
fiflently  with  himfelf  j  on  this  fuppofition  the 
underftanding  would  moft  rationally  incline 
to  the  belief  of  the  Manicheans,  of  two  felf-ex- 
iftent  principles  oppolite  in  their  nature,  and 
ever  clashing  in  their  meafures.  It  is  indeed 
difficult  to  account  for  the  exigence  either  of 
harmony  or  difcord,  either  of  good  or  evil, 
upon  this  hypothefis  -y  for  we  cannot  affign 
any  reafon  why  a  wife  and  good  being  fhould 
chufs  to  create  any  fum,  for  inftance  five  de. 
grees  of  happinef?,  rather  than  annihilate  five 
degrees  of  mifery  j  that  is,  the  affirming,  that 
happinefs  and  miiery  are  fupported  by  con- 
trary laws  of  equal  energy  thro*  the  univerfe, 
perplexes  the  underftanding  in  accounting  for 
creation  by  any  fcheme  whatever.  Tho*  ad- 
mitting the  affirmation  true,  the  Manicbean 
philofopher  feems  to  be  neareft  the  truth. 

BUT  if  a  unity  of  defign  is  proved  from 
the  works  of  creation,  and  if  their  con- 
neclive  dependencies  (hew  they  are  parts  of 
one  entire  fyftem  j  if  we  fee  one  prevailing 
fcope,  and  the  fevcral  parts  yielding  to  con- 
fpire  with  the  general  intereft,  then  the  doc- 
trine of  the  unity  is  firmly  eftablimed,  and 

the 
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the  opinion  of  one  univerfal  mind  muft  pre- 
vail. If  the  univerfal  tenor  is  proved  good, 
the  goodnefs  of  this  fupreme  mind  is  demon- 
ftrated  j  if  the  univerfal  tenor  is  bad,  it  is  the 
ftrongeft  proof  of  a  reigning  malevolence  and 
ill-difpofition. 

THUS,  from  fuch  different  fyftems,  mould 
we  differently  characterize  their^authors,  THUS, 
from  nature's  prevailing  laws  and  tendency, 
fo  far  as  thefe  are  difcoverable  to  us,  we  ex- 
tend our  inferences  to  the  firft  caufe  of  aft 
things.  This  we  do  as  by  unanimous  con* 
fent,  and  agree  in  our  general  conclufion,  that 
he  who  made  the  world  is  infinite  in  his  pow- 
er, wifdom,  and  goodnefs.  And  thus  far  of 
one  mind,  what  can  be  more  flrange  than 
that  we  mould  afterwards  divide  in  our  fen- 
timents  about  the  creation  ?  Certainly  from 
this  our  common  faith,  in  the  perfections  of 
the  fnpveme  lord  of  nature,  we  muft  directly 
infer,  the  exiftence  of  the  moit  compleat, 
univerfal  fyftem  of  good  j  a  fyftem  not  form- 
ed upon  any  partial  and  contracted  principles, 
but  one  fo  generoufly  plann'd  our,  as  to  contain 
within  its  various  provinces  all  poffible  orders 
of  being,  both  for  numbers  and  degree  of 
happinefs,  incapable  of  any  farther  addition, 
when  its  intire  intereft,  in  its  ultimate  procefs, 
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is  confidered.     Such  then,  if  we  deviate  not 
from  our  avowed  religious  principles,  we  muft 
believe  the  prefent  confutation  of  things  to 
be.     An  univerfe,  profoundly  awful  for  its 
immenfity,  and  for  the  grandeur  of  its  ftruc- 
ture,  juflly  venerated,  as  a  moft  worthy  vi- 
fible  monument   of  the   unfeen  and  eternal 
mind.     An  univerfe,  in  the  correctnefs  and 
harmony  of  its  difpofitions,  conftrucled  with 
inimitable  fkill,  and  fo  elegantly  ornamented 
with  the  finefl  ftrokes  of  art,  as  to  be  to  us 
now,  and  to  all  intelligent  creatures  in  every 
period  of  time,  the  true  fource  of  that  ge- 
nuine criticifm,  by  which  inferior  perform- 
ances, and  all  productions  of  genius,  to  what- 
ever fcience  they  belong,  are  to  be  examined. 
An  univerfe,  fufceptible  of  no  changes,  but 
fuch  as  accord  with  the  laws  of  pre-eftablifhed 
harmony,    moving  through   every  variation, 
refponlive  to   the   facred  orders   of  heaven. 
How  propitious   and  hofpitable  its  regions! 
conftantly  replenished  with  his  bounty  who 
firft  fpread   them  through  illimitable  Ipace, 
and  ever  flourishing  with  all  the  delights  and 
graces  with  which  felicity  can  be  arrayed  !  In 
them  vice  only  is  doomed  to  inevitable  mi- 
feryj  and  from  them,  ere  long,  it  will  be  ex- 
iled by  the  command  of  fovereign  goodnef?, 
F  and 
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and  totally  exterminated.  The  wife  and  vir- 
tuous walk  forth  to  contemplate  the  different 
parts  of  the  amazing  plan.  Peace  and  tran- 
quillity attend  their  ftepsj  and  as  they  in- 
creafe  in  knowledge,  their  gratitude  becomes 
more  ardent,  and  their  praifes  more  fublime. 
While  placed  in  the  inferior  provinces  of 
nature,  they  enjoy  a  happinefs  of  the  moft 
genuine  kind  ;  yet  fairer  and  better  profpects 
await  them  through  futurity  in  an  infinite 
progreffion. 

Now  if  this  train  of  reafoning  is  fober 
and  juft,  it  muft  be  acknowledged  to  be  very 
furprizing  to  hear  fo  many  perfons  of  learn- 
ing and  virtue  perpetually  flammering  out 
the  feeming  faults  in  the  real  conftitution  of 
nature,  as  if  we  were  liable  at  every  ftep  to 
fall  into  mifery,  and  to  be  affrighted  with 
diftortions  in  every  profpecl.  I  cannot  but 
wonder,  that  any  mould  delight  to  be  ever 
fermonizing  upon  imagined  irregularities  in 
nature,  to  be  ever  fearching  for  her  miftakes 
and  ever  lecturing  on  the  works  of  God  in 
the  four  Jibel-ftrain,  as  if  on  purpofe  to  make 
us  out  of  humour  wkh  the  world.  When 
thefe  mattered  rapfodies  are  over,  when  the 
head  is  cool,  and  difpofed  for  impartial  rea- 
fbning,  and  the  heart  benevolent  and  good, 

fuch 
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fuch  perfons  ought  ferioufly  to  confider  the 
drift  of  thefe  reprefentations.  What  inference 
can  be  drawn  from  them  comfortable  to  our- 
felves  ?  or  what  deduction  honourable  to  the 
great  author  of  nature  ?  Is  this  confufion 
our  laft  refort  ?  And  are  we  like  perfons  of 
defperate  fortunes,  who  can  only  hope  to 
raife  their  private  intereft  from  public  anarchy 
and  mifrule  ?  Certainly  this  manner  of  de- 
fcribing  nature  cannot  be  thought  the  beft 
way  of  introducing  gracefully  any  religious 
application;  for  in  proportion  as  it  darkens 
human  life,  the  wife  will  hereby  be  lefs  re- 
conciled to  the  approach  of  death.  The 
goodnefs  of  God  is  the  only  folid  and  rational 
fupport  in  the  laft  hour  5  and  if  this  per- 
fection is  not  confpicuous  in  the  general  me- 
thods of  divine  adminiftration,  the  moft  vir- 
tuous mud  be  overwhelmed  with  the  op- 
preflive  dread  of  a  future  ftate.  Where  then 
is  the  comfortable  inference  in  this  life,  cr 
hereafter  ?  How  is  virtue  relieved  ?  or  how 
is  religion  aided  by  drawing  the  prefent  con- 
ftitution  of  things  thus  ill-featured,  and  de- 
fcribing  nature  as  convulfed  in  every  part,  and 
pained  even  to  diftortion  ?  Is  divine  wifdom 
beautifully  delineated  in  fcch  avowed  defor- 
mities ?  Is  infinite  intelligence  mod  clearly 
F  2  de- 
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monftrated  from  fuch  broken  and  undigefted 
meafures  ?  or  is  the  goodnefs  of  the  Deity  in 
the  beft  manner  recommended  from  fcenes  of 
the  darkeft  complexion,  which  tend  rather 
to  difcourage  than  to  inipire  with  chearful- 
nefs  and  trull  ?  Is  the  moral  character  of 
the  moft  high  adminiftrator  thus  raifed,  or 
even  fupported  ?  If  not,  where  now  are  the 
fotirces  of  genuine  piety  ?  Where  now  are 
thofe  exalted  fentiments  which  dignify  the 
human  mind  ?  Where  is  that  devotion  which 
corrects  and  transforms  the  paflions  ?  That  de- 
votion which  is  animated  by  facred  love  and 
religious  admiration  of  the  fupreme  beauty,  is 
hence  deprived  of  thofe  principles  which  can 
alone  fupport  thefe  facred  paflions.  Is  our 
piety  then  to  degenerate  into  external  forms  ? 
to  be  unanimated  as  the  grave  ?  and  we  turn 
fycophants  in  religion  ?  abefle  profani.  One 
of  the  ancients,  I  mean  Epiffetus,  who  has 
written  in  the  moft  practical  ftrain  upon  reli- 
gion, and  its  excellent  influence  on  life,  of 
any  in  the  heathen  world,  particularly  mew- 
ing how  it  difciplines  the  mind  into  content- 
men?  and  refignation,  takes  care  to  inform  his 
difciples,  "  That  right  fentiments  concerning 
"  the  divine  nature  form  the  ban's  of  true  re- 
"  ligion  in  the  human  mind  ;  to  believe  God 
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"  is,  and  that  he  governs  the  univerfe  with 
"  reditude  and  goodnefs,  is  the  foundation 
"  of  religion  :  and  being  thus  confirmed  in 
"  favour  of  the  fupreme  order,  we  are,  in 
"  obedience  to  the  Deity,  called  to  yield  to 
"  the  prevailing  tenor,  and  to  fall  in  with 
"  the  general  direction  of  things,  firmly  per- 
*£  fuaded,  that  this  direction  is  ever  guided 
"  by  the  beft  mind."  This  principle  is,  in 
its  natural  influence,  continually  reconciling 
to  the  events  of  life  5  and  muft,  when  rightly 
underftood,  prevent  the  voice  of  complaint. 
It  is  the  nobleft  and  beft,  it  is  indeed  the  only 
folid  principle  which  we  have  to  rely  on,  a- 
midft  the  viciffitudes  of  things :  and,  in  fpite 
of  all  the  injuftice  done  to  the  divine  provi- 
dential conduct,  yet,  from  the  government  of 
nature,  the  validity  of  this  principle  remains 
apparently  demonftrable. 

O  N  a  review  of  this  laft  paragraph,  I 
imagine  you  will  begin  to  think  I  grow 
warm  :  poffibly  you  may  be  in  fome  pain 
for  me,  left  I  fhould  proceed  too  precipi- 
tately ;  though,  in  reality,  I  am  now  feated 
in  my  garden  under  a  pleafant  made,  where 
I  am  always  wont  to  be  the  moft  ferenely 
contemplative,  and  was  never  more  fully  in 
poffepion  of  myfelf  than  at  prefent.  Perhaps 
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I  am  more  fenfible  of  the  injuries  which  are 
done  to  nature,  and  more  difpleafed  with 
them  in  this  delightful  evening,  than  I  (hould 
be  at  fome  other  time.  Her  afpecT:  is  calm, 
and  foftened  with  benignity.  The  fweet- 
nefles  of  intermingled  flowers  and  bloflbms 
impregnate  her  breath,  and  I  confefs  myfelf 
this  moment  to  be  fmitten  with  her  fafcinating 
charms.  The  evening  hour,  which  ufually 
in  this  fine  feafon  of  the  year  I  devote  to 
walking  forth  into  the  fields,  now  calls  me. 
My  thoughts  are  inclined  to  ramble  abroad, 
and  to  break  off  for  a  while  their  philofophical 
attention,  that  hereafter  they  may  return  to  it 
with  more  pleafure.  In  the  mean  time, 

flly  dear  friend,  adieu,  &c. 
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LETTER     III: 

•3LV-  'fbns: 

WHAT  ftill,  Mathetes,  diftraded 
with  gloomy  thoughts !  Yes.  I 
verily  believe  your  laft  was  in- 
dited at  a  time  when  you  were  ftrongly  un- 
der their  influence.  In  the  very  ftyle  of  it 
there  is  a  kind  of  funeral  folemnity ;  and  I 
have  read  more  chearful  expreflions  of  re- 
iignation  on  the  countenance*  of  a  widow  in 
her  weeds,  than  I  can  poffibly  find  in  your 
letter,  after  the  mofl  careful  perufal.  Though 
I  am  years  older  than  you  are ;  though  I  have 
been  long  lince  obliged  to  leave  thofe  peace- 
ful retreats  of  the  mufes  where  you  refide, 
and  where  I  once  enjoyed  an  undisturbed 
tranquillity  ;  and  though  I  have  fince  trod 
the  lefs  eligible  paths  of  open  life,  in  which 
many  occurrences  fail  not  to  occafion  per- 
plexity and  difquietude ;  yet  under  thefe  dif- 
advantages  I  in  good  earneft  believe,  that,  of 
the  two,  I  have  the  moft  pleafantry  at  heart. 

This 
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This  you  cannot  account  for  by  any  advan- 
tage of  natural  temper,  fince  your  own  was 
undeniably  of  a  chearful  complexion  ;  neither 
is  there,  according  to  your  own  confeflion, 
any  external  caufe  to  be  affigned  for  it.    The 
difference  is  occasioned  by  Our  different  fen- 
timents.     I   think  well  of  nature's  admini- 
flration  ;  and  am  in  good  fpirits  :  you  are  dif- 
fident about  it;    and  this  diffidence  creates 
fuipicion  and  a  {train  of  difmal  apprehenfions. 
Well,  for  your  fake,  I  will  once  more  enter 
the  lifts  againft  thofe  authors  who  have  done 
you  fo  much  real  injury,  by  detracting  from 
the  wifdom  and  benevolence  of  the  divine 
adminiflration. 

HAD  the  deformed  reprefentations  they 
have  given  of  providence  anfwered  fome  moft 
defirable  purpofes,  they  could  not  have  been 
more  boldly  drawn,  or  with  flronger  features 
of  mifcry ;  though,  as  I  have  (hewn,  fuch 
reprefentations,  in  their  natural  influence,  de- 
tract from  the  charms  of  virtue,  impair  the 
true  grandeur  of  religion,  and  moulder  away 
the  moft  rational  principles  of  happinefs. 
Thefe  their  pernicious  confequences  are  rea- 
fons  abundantly  fufficient  to  forbid  our  fond- 
nefs  for*  them,  and  to  deter  us  from  Diving 
fuch  gloomy  images  any  place  in  our  minds ; 
2  cfpe- 
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efpecially  if  at  as  cheap  a  rate,   and  In  an 
honefter  way,  we  can  come  at  fome  livelier 
colouring,  and  by  the  pencil  of  truth  be  pre- 
fented  with  a  "  more  delightful  and  happy 
picture  of  things."     It  is  true  we  muft  take 
things  as  they  are,  and  defcribe  the  world  as 
we  find  it.     I  agree  to  it,  and  am  fully  per- 
fuaded  a  candid  examination  of  the  divine 
works  will  fhevv  that  €<the  fower,  complaining 
<c  paraphrafts  lofe  the  fpirit,  connection,  and 
"  elegance    of  the    fair   original."      Their 
coarfe  portraits  are  not  taken  from  nature  or- 
real  life.     So  far  are  they  from  giving  us  its 
diftinct  features  with  any  degree  of  delicacy 
and  exadtnefs,  that  even  the  complexion  of 
providence  is  not  preferved  in  many  of  their 
compofitions.      In    order   to    advance   gra- 
dually towards  the  proof  of  this,  it  will  not 
be   improper  to    inquire  into  the  caufes  of 
fuch  unfavourable    accounts  of  providence. 
When  thefc  are  laid  open,  a  fair  and  juft  de- 
fcription  of  it  will  be  looked  upon  without 
any   fufpicions.      You   fee   then  how  your 
thoughts  are  to  be  employed  for  a  while, 
fince  this  feerns  to  me  the  proper  place  for 
making 
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"AN  inquiry  into  the  grounds  and  reafons 
<e  of  thofe  mifreprefentations  which  have  been 
"  given  of  nature  and  providence." 

IT  may  well  difcourage  you  to  find  many 
authors,  of  no  inferior  abilities,  exhibiting 
dark  pictures  of  human  life ;  and  not  of  hu- 
man life  only,  but  even  of  providence  at 
large  ;  especially  when,  with  the  greateft  fe- 
rioufnefs,  they  treat  thefe  fubjects  in  this 
manner ;  and  that,  not  upon  a  hafty  fuper- 
ficialviewof  them,  but  with  much  previous 
thought,  after  they  have  enjoyed  the  advan- 
tages of  a  liberal  education,  and  gone  through 
morals  and  divinity  in  a  regular  courfe  of  ftu- 
dies.  That  men  mould  difpute  on  particular 
phenomena  in  the  phyfical  and  moral  world ; 
that  they  mould  even  fometimes  be  at  a  lofs 
to  explain  their  ufes  and  good  tendency  with 
entire  fatisfadtion  to  themfelves,  is  no  other 
than  what  may  reafonably  be  expected,  fince 
the  littlenefs  of  the  human  under  (landing 
cannot  fully  comprehend  the  relative  views 
and  purpofes  they  are  intended  to  fubferve. 
But  to  hear  the  information  we  can  ac- 
quire of  the  Deity  from  his  works,  diffe- 
rently determined  upon  and  reprefented 
by  many  as  extreamly  uncertain ;  to  hear  it 
denied,  that  this  is  fuch,  as  clearly  to  demon- 
ftrate  goodnefs  to  be  the  fpring  of  his  actions, 

and 


and  the  communication  of  happinefs  and  en- 
joyment,  the  primary  and  fupreme   end  of 
creation,  is  indeed  greatly  furprizing:  for  no- 
thing can  be  more  obvious  to  impartial  rea- 
fon,  than  that  the  benignity  with  which  na- 
ture is  every  where  infpired,  abfolutely  con- 
demns   fuch  a   denial,  as  altogether  abfurd 
and  groundlefs.     That  you  and  I,  Matbetes, 
mould  come  into  life  fo  late  in  the  day,  after 
fo  many  polite  and  inquiring  ages  j  that  we 
mould  have  ftill,  unerafed  by  time,  feveral 
fine  remains  of  their  moral  reafoning  upon 
the  rectitude  of  the  univerfe ;  that  we  mould 
be  farther  blefied  with  a  fair  and  divine  de- 
lineation of  the  goodnefs  of  providence,  where 
a  variety  of  its  afflictive  fcenes  are  explained 
through   feveral  national  periods  in  the  true 
facred  hiftory,  and  their  moral  ufes  and  direct 
religious  intentions  pointed  out  to  our  view  ; 
and  yet,  after   all,  be   difturbed  with  fuch 
harm  and  uncomfortable  difputations,   muft 
feem  to  you  very  odd  and  difficult  to  ac- 
count for. 

BE  aflured  from  hence,   my  friend,    the 

beft  ufe  has  not  been  made  of  thefe  afliflances; 

otherwife  our  eftimations  of  providence  would 

have  been  more  juft  and  more  honourable, 

G  2  That 


That  they  are  not  fo,  is  to  be  imputed,  in 
the  firft  place, 

"  To  the  baleful  influences  of  fuperfti- 
<e  tion."      We   are   yet   haunted   with   the 
&et<rt$atp,ovia,  and  the  terrifying  apprehen lions 
naturally  refuiting  from  it  are  (till  prevalent 
amongft  us.     The  mock  folemnity  cf  fuper-« 
flidous  rites  and  ceremonies  was  perhaps  ne- 
ver, fince  this  iiland  was  firft  inhabited,  more 
univerfally  defpi.it d  than  at  prefent ;  yet  ma- 
ny, who  contemn  fuperftition  in  its  external 
forms,  give  it  admittance  when  it  comes  fo- 
litary  and  undreffed.    There  are  certain  modes 
and  rituals  which  always  appear  when  her 
influence  is  predominant,  and  her  intereft  be- 
comes nationally  eftablifhed ;  but  thefe  do  not 
conftitute  her  nature.     We  are  allowed  to 
pay  our  gloomy  devoirs  at  her  fhrine,  with- 
out going  through  the  full  courfe  of  ridicu- 
lous external  obfervances :  and  however  this 
nation  may  diflike  her  drefs,  it  continues  to 
be,  too  familiar  with  her  perfon.     The  truth 
is,  that  great  numbers  among  us  are  ilrangely 
wrought  upon  and  agitated  by  her  power. 
Certainly  every  one  who  confiders  the  divine 
government  as   an   enlarged   tyranny,  every 
one  who  looks  upon  the  Deity  as  implacable, 
every  one  who  imagines  there  is  no   other 

meafure 
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meafure  of  the  divine  conduct  than  a  mere  ar- 
bitrary will  j  certainly,  I  fay,  every  fuch  per- 
fon  is  thoroughly  fuperflitlous  and  gives  into 
an  opinion  which  effaces  all  amiable  ideas  of 
deity :  an  opinion  lefs  eligible  than  atheifm  5 
and  as  it  not  only  obliterates  our  hope  of  hap- 
pinefs  in  futurity,  but  eftablifties  eternal  tyran- 
ny and  malevolence,  is  unqueftionably  more 
terrifying.     How  many,  by  a  formidable  and 
unamiable  opinion  of  the  creator,  have  their  un- 
derftandingsfuperftitioufly  enthralled !  We  may 
obferve  feveral  even  of  thofe  who  have  been 
directly  and  in  form  devoted  to  the  contem- 
plative Hfe,  whofe  fpeculations  neverthelefs  are 
deeply  tainted  with  its  infection.     You  know 
our   national    character  cannot    be  honeftly 
drawn  without  its  melancholy  feature ;    we 
are  naturally  rather  a  dejected  than  a  gay  peo- 
ple.    Our  very  constitutional  kind  of  philofb- 
phy  wears  its  mourning  garb,  and  is  of  the 
fcrrowful  complexion.     It  is  not  therefore  to 
be  wondered  at,  that  perfons  naturally  of  this 
caft,  with  an  almoft  infeparable  gloominefs 
of  difpofition  hanging  about  them,  efpecially 
if  undifciplined  in  the  exercifes  of  moral  phi- 
lofophy,  mould  have  their  fpirits  thrown  into 
a  very  benighted  lituation.     This  will  be  al- 
moft fure  to  happen  when  the  lightnings  flam, 

the 
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the  thunders  roar,  and  tempefls  defcend  with 
violence.  Our  long  and  dark  winter  nights 
are  often  found  fofficient  to  produce  this  effect, 
in  perfons  thus  difpofed  and  circumftanced. 
But  however  fubject  the  common  people  may 
be  to  falfe  alarms  from  their  ignorance  of  na- 
ture, it  might  be  reafonably  expected  that  the 
fludy  of  natural  and  moral  wifdom  mould 
make  us  more  manly  and  confident.  It  is  not 
fufficient  fome  particular  fuperftitions  are  grown 
out  of  date  j  fo  long  as  the  fullen  and  arbitrary 
goddcfs  maintains  her  empire  within,  we  are 
unhappy.  While  our  thoughts  are  under  her 
furly  and  affrighting  influence  they  cannot  be 
fedate  nor  good  temper'd  enough  to  philofo- 
phize  with  comelinefs,  ingenuity,  and  con- 
nection. Tho*  we  go  thro*  the  feveral  flages 
of  learning,  yet  if  we  are  all  the  while  furroun- 
ded  with  fuperftitious  darknefs,  our  minds  will, 
after  all,  be  fetter 'd  and  enflav'd,  and  will  be 
fure  to  give  thofe  defcriptions  of  providence, 
which  they  draw,  a  tincture  of  their  own  bafe- 
nefs  and  illiberality.  If  the  ftarts  of  an  af- 
frighted imagination  do  not  make  them  in  the 
higheft  degree  irregular,  they  will  however 
have  the  down-caft  look,  and  want  the  enli- 
vening of  a  thoroughly  ingenuous  fpiritj  where- 
as true  knowledge  of  the  Deity  is  neceflarily 

con- 
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connected  with  the  nobleft  freedom  of  foul; 
itinfpires  with  the  hopes  of  virtue, 'but  never 
degenerates  into  a  fervile  temper. 

THUS,  in  inquiring  after  the  occafions  of  thofe 
unfair  reprefentations  that  have  been  given  of  the 
vifible  conftitution  of  things,  I  firft  mention 
fuperftition.  From  this  general  view  of  it  you 
will  readily  difcern  the  great  influence  it  has 
in  leading  many  into  wrong  fentiments  on  this 
fubjeft.  Of  fuch  fentiments  it  is  indeed  the 
principal  caufe ;  others,  which  may  be  affigned, 
are  fubordinate ;  and  fome  of  them  have  fo 
clofe  a  connection  with  fuperftition,  that  you 
are  not  to  wonder  if,  intermingled  with  them, 
it  mould  come  hereafter  under  your  confidera- 
tion.  To  proceed  in  our  prefent  enquiry. 
When  we  are  prefented  in  fleep  with  a  dark 
night-piece  of  ftorms,  precipices,  and  £hip- 
wrecks,  or  think  our  felves  furrounded  with 
ruins,  tombs,  and  apparitions,  we  ftartle 
upon  our  bed,  and  tremble  under  the  moft 
dreadful  apprehenfions  of  danger ;  but  we  no 
fooner  awake,  and  repoflefs  the  government  of 
our  own  imaginations,  than  thefe  deformities 
immediately  vanifh.  Of  the  fame  imaginary 
nature  are  thofe  difmembered  draughts  of  pro- 
vidence which  have  been  fo  frequently  pre- 
fented to  our  view ;  they  are  the  dreams  of 

me- 
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melancholy  complexioned  minds,  the  effects 
of  warm  imagination,  not  regulated  by  wife 
religious  knowledge,  the  natural  language  of 
felf-vitioufnefs  and  malignity;  or  occafion'd 
by  a  love  of  novelty  and  the  defire  of  furprizing 
others.  It  would  be  eafy  to  fhew  how  each  of 
thefe  has  injured  the  caufe  of  providence,  and 
the  reafon  there  is  to  fear  they  will  too  often 
operate  in  this  manner.  This  I  mall  now 
briefly  attempt,  in  order  to  clear  the  divine 
oeconomy  from  unjuft  afperfions. 

As  to  a  mind(t  fhrouded  with  melancholy" 
it  is  like  the  eye,when  fo  particularly  difordered 
as  todifcolour  all  objects  with  its  owndiftemper, 
it  cannot  look  into  any  fubjecls  of  contemplation 
without  throwing  fomething  of  its  own  carl 
upon  them,  by  which  it  perpetually  deceives  it- 
felf.  Such  a  mind  gives  every  thing  the  gloomy 
afpect,  it  vails  the  innocent,  it  darkens  the 
chearfulfcenesof  life,  andfpreads  a  dreary  (hade 
over  the  molt  enlivened  beauties  in  nature.  When 
it  is  thus  hung  with  mourning,  complaints, 
fears  and  defpair  claim  fovereign  right  to  the 
pofTeffion  of  it,  and  all  gay  ideas  are  banifhed 
from  their  comfortlefs  dominions.  If  the  fun 
is  gone  down,  and  the  man  is  dark  in  himfelf, 
it  is  no  wonder  he  flartles  with  night-monfters, 
and  given  over  to  the  power  of  a  diftemper'd 
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imagination  is  loft  to  all  hope  and  joy.  Reafon 
thus  dethiFon'd,  no  change  of  place  can  afford 
him  the  leaft  relief;  he  is  difTatisfied  with  every 
iituation  j  trivial  circumftances  are  turn'd  into 
inftruments  of  divine  vengeance,  and  the  ap- 
prehenfion  of  fome  evil  or  another  arifesfrom 
every  thing  he  fees  or  hears:  all  nature  is  againft 
him.  Sufpicion  is  the  child  of  a  melancholy 
temper,  and  from  fettering  and  indulging  it, 
diftruft  of  deity  enfjes.  Thus  is  this  dark  caft 
of  thought  naturally  accounted  for.  Again  ; 

"  A  warm  imagination,  inflamed  with  con- 
"  troverfy,  and  not  directed  by  found  religious 
"  knowledge,  has  occafion'd  many  to  fpcak  of 
"  the  divine  works  in  a  manner  utterly  in- 
"  confiftentwith  the  rules  of  fair  and  candid  in- 
"  terpretation/'Modeft  and  good  tempered  Ma- 
thetesy  I  am  in  no  pain  f  x  you  upon  this  hea<^ 
having  no  apprehenfions  that  fuch  ill  examples 
can  by  any  means  infect  you,  who  have  been 
accuftomed  fo  very  lately  to  the  clofe  and  phi- 
lofophic  manner  of  ftudying  nature  :  in  confe- 
quence  of  which,  you  have  informed  me,  the 
feveral  laws  in  the  phyfical  world,  and  the  re- 
fpective  forces  with  which  they  act  on  natural 
bodies,  appear  to  you  wife  and  good;  you  have 
been  led  fro;n  your  own  obfervations,  as  well 
as  the  ingenious  commentaries  of  others,  to 
H  con- 


confider  the  ftru&ure  and  mechinifm  cf  thefe 
bodies  as  the  performances  of  inimitable  art. 
Now  where  the  uncle;  ftanding  is  not  perverted 
in  early  life  by  imbibing  falfe  opinions,  a  know- 
ledge of  the  laws,  proportions,  and  forms  of 
nature,  fixes  the  mind  in  an  high  opinion  of 
the  wifdom  and  goodr.eis  of  the  deity.  This 
natural  is  a  proper  introduction  to  that  nobler 
philofophy  which  is  moral  and  religious.  I 
do  not  fufpect  you,  Mafbetes,  of  being  in- 
fluenced by  preconceived  ill  opinions  of  the 
natural  world,  or  of  reprefenting  it  as  convul- 
fed  and  broken,  to  fupport  any  theological  fa- 
vorite hypotheiis  with  a  degree  of  rigour  both 
unwife  and  unfcriptural  j  yet  this  many  have 
done ;  they  have  let  their  imaginations  loofe, 
and  employed  all  their  artifice  and  power  to 
injure  the  connections  of  nature.  In  their  wild 
'fury  they  have  fpread  round  an  imaginary 
horror,  and  flandered  the  works  of  the  creator. 
They  have  gravely  dec'ared  againft  beauty  and 
order,  as  if  regular  proceffcs  and  harmonious 
operations  were  not  fomuch  for  the  advantage 
of  religious  belief,  as  the  rudeft  chafms  and 
moft  difcordant  meafures.  Thus  many,  from 
wrong  notions  and  a  nrfguided  zeal, are  ftiong- 
ly  prepoiTefTed  in  favour  of  irregular  and  mar- 
yellous  events  j  cflecming  thefe  as  the  beft 
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proofs  of  a  fovereign  adminiftration.      Their 
language  is  of  this  Ion:  ''  Men  may  beatheifts 
"  in  the  Rill  calm  of  life  and  regular  fucceffion 
<c  of  things  i  while  the  fun  fhines  upon  them  with 
"  its  benign chearfulnefs  and  warmth;  while  the 
"  heavensare  uniform  in  their  motions,  and  pre- 
"  fern  no  ftrange  phenomena  to  their  view  j  while 
"  the  year  fupplies  their  wants  with  its  returning 
<{  bounty,  and  their  fituacions  are  undifturbed, 
<c  peaceful,  and  happy,  it  is  no  wonder,  if  in  all 
rt  this  cafe  of  circumflances,  they  grow  forgetful 
c<  of  nature's  fupreme  governor.  With  fo  much 
<c  order  and  goodnefs  about  them  they  will  be 
"  apt  to  do  foi  but  when  the  violent  temped  in 
"  a  kind  of  fury  (hakes  the  habitations  of  men, 
"  and  threatens  to  break  thro'  tho/e  laws  of  or- 
44  der  by  which  the  heavens  themfelves  are  go- 
«'  verned  ;  or  when  the  plague,  famine,  and 
*'  war,  with  their  dreary  flep?,  walk  forth  into 
'*  human  foci^ties  in  a  thoufand  miferable  ap- 
"  pearances,  who  can  be  a  fpeclator  of  theie, 
tc  and  not  own  a  reigning  d-ity  ?  "     I  ar.fvver, 
no  (Irenes  of  this  miferable  and  convulfive  kind 
are  introduced,  but  fuch  as  are  upon  the  whole 
confident  with  the  wife  and  good  government 
of  the  univerie.    Thefe  alfb,  it  may  be  expec- 
ted, mould  awake  th?  rhoughtlefs  into  atten- 
tion, and  folemnize  their  views  from  a  fenfe 
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of  the  divine  omnipotence  j  yet  every  wife  man 
is  firft  fettled  in  the  doctrine  of  theifm  from 
the  well  eftablifhed  order  of  things.  Herein 
thewifdom  of  God  appears  the  moft  admirable, 
.and  his  goodnefs  the  moft  confpicuous.  I 
farther  reply,  that  thofe  exertions  of  power 
which  are  necefTary  to  preferve  the  connections 
of  the  univerfe,  are  not  lefs  demon ftrative  of 
divine  omnipotence,  than  even  fr«ch  energies 
as  fliould  agonize  every  part  of  nature,  and 
tumble  the  whole  into  a  ruin.  Could  we  fee 
the  creation  rent  to  pieces,  it  would  not  be  a 
ftronger  proof  of  the  divine  power  than  we 
have  at  prefent,  while  this  power  is  regulated 
by  wifdom,  and  employ  'd  in  the  adminiftration 
of  extenfive  univerfal  good.  Let  the  appeal 
then  be  made  to  fober  reafon :  (hall  we  ac- 
knowledge the  ruling  deity,  when  there  ap- 
pears definitive  alterations  in  the  frame  of 
things,  and  not  acknowledge  him  in  the  order- 
ly courfe  of  nature  which  is  fo  productive  of 
felicity?  Shall  we  acknowledge  him  in  thunder, 
ftorms,  and  tempefts,  and  not  in  the  ferene 
and  temperate  feafons  ?  Shall  we  acknowledge 
him  when  nature  is  fhook  with  violent  earth- 
quakes, and  not  do  it  when  me  is  regular  and 
placid  in  her  motions  ?  Is  it  natural  to  venerate 
God  in  darknefs,  and  is  it  not  as  natural  for  us 
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to  proclaim  hisgoodnefs  when  the  light  fliineth 
abroad  ?    Is  it   rcafonable  to  reverence  him, 
when  the  peftilence  is  deftroying  mankind  ; 
and  is  it  not  reafonable  to  praife  him,  when, 
inftead  of  prevailing  ficknefs,  our  youth  for  the 
moft  part  are  adorn  'd  with  the  bloom  of  health, 
and  the  far  greater  number  even  of  the  aged 
enjoy  its  eafe  and  fweetnefs?  Is  it  reafonable  to 
pray  unto  him  when  the  meagre  famine  de- 
forms the  afpe&s  and  confcitutions  of  the  in- 
ferior creatures,  and  is  it  not  reafonable  to  di- 
rect our  expreffions  of  gratitude,  admiration, 
and  love  to  this  great  parent  of  good,  when 
fair  fcenes  fmile  around  us  on   every  hand, 
when  all  looks  well  and  we  are  flourifhing  in 
the  midft  of  plenty  ?  Indeed  the  common  peo- 
ple have  been  always  remarkable  for  the  great- 
eft  (hew  of  religion  in  miferable  times :    the 
obfervations  is  oldyjtgna  dedi  venijje  Deum  vul- 
gufqtie  precari.   This  only  mews  how  ftrongly 
and  univerfally  the  fenfe  of  a  higher  mture  is 
implanted  in  human  breafts,  when  thofe  who 
are  the  leaft  accuftomed  to  contemplative  the- 
ology are  furro-jnded  with  natural  appearances 
to  them  altogether  ftrange  and  terrifying,  they 
have  immediate  i  ecourfe  to  the  deity.  Thus  alfo 
when  miferies  blacken  round  them  they  depre- 
cate his  difpkafure,  and  humbly  afk  his  gra- 
cious 
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protection.     The  very  fame  we  fee  in  mens 
conduit  towards   one  another;  when  in  dif- 
trefs  they  will  implore  the  affiflance  of  thofe 
old  benefactors  whom  they  fcarcely  thought  of 
while  in  happy  and  eafy  circum fiances.     That 
men  (hould  implore  the  favour  of  the  almighty 
in  the  midffc  of  calamities  is  perfectly  right ; 
but  then  the  not  doing  it  in  the  midft  of  en- 
joyments muft  be  at  leaft  equally  wrong.  They 
certainly  believed  in  God  and  providence  when 
they  were  thus  comfortably  (ituated,  fince  it 
is  not  eafy  to  conceive  how  a  miferable  reverfe 
of  fortune  could  form  a  proof  of  an  all-prefi- 
ding  mind  to  them,  if  this  was  before  wanting. 
In  fome  cafes  the  weaker  argument  may  con- 
vince  when  the  flronger  would  be  ineffectual ; 
but  in  the  prefent  inftance,  the  difparity  of 
evidence  is  fo  great,  and  alfo  fo  level  to  all 
capacities,  that  we  cannot  imagine  this  to  be 
often   the  cafe.     Let  perfonal  evils,  let  tre- 
mendous appearances  be  never  fo  remarkable, 
or,  if  you  pleafe,  moft  miraculoufly  circum- 
ftanced,  how  can  thefe  rationally  recover  from 
atheifm,  if  the  dignity  of  that  power  whkh 
fufrains  the  ordvjr  of  the  general  fyftem,    if 
the  univerf.il  harmony  which   connects   the 
feveral  parts  of  the  creation,  if  the  diffufive 
goodnefs  which   is  fdt  every  where  infpiring 
4  the 
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the  whole;  if  thefe  united  confiJerations  are 
not  allowed  to  form  a  demonftration  of  a  go- 
verning deity  ?  God  dwells  no  more  in  clouds 
and  darknefs,  than  he  does  in  the  clear  iky  and 
broad  day-light ;  if  we  are  not  fenfible  of  his 
prefence  in  an  harmonious  adminiflration,  how 
can  we  expect  to  difcernitin  one  that  isconfufed 
and  monftrous  ?  If  we  feel  not  h>s  influence 
in  the  good,  we  cannot  feel  it  in  the  mifery 
of  life  j  and  that  mind  muft  be  unfufceptible 
of  any  ingenuous  impreflions,  which  owns  it 
in  the  hoarfe  blaft  and  pinch  ing  frofts  of  winter, 
but  confcfles  it  not  in  the  breath  nor  fees  it  in 
the  beauteous  verdure  of  the  fpring.  Darknefs, 
thunder,  whirlwinds,  earthquakes,  comets, 
and  whatever  elfe,  thro'  ignorance  of  the  laws 
of  nature,  have  been  looked  upon  as  ominous 
and  malevolent  phenomena,  thefe  have  feared 
men  into  fuperftition;  but  the  belief  of  a 
God  is  prior  to  thefe,  and  took  its  rife  from 
viewing  the  energies  of  well  regulated  power, 
and  from  the  fair  delineations  of  divine  wif- 
dom  and  goodnefs  difcoverable  in  all  the  works 
cf  nature  :  and  while  thefe  impreflions,  while 
thefe  characters  remain  unerafed,  a  good  opini- 
on of  the  divinity  can  never  be  obliterated 
from  the  foul  of  man.  Superftkion,  with  all 
its  fcrvile  rites,  fprings  from  ignominious  fear ; 
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but  religion  claims  a  much  nobler  birth.     It  is 
the  offspring  of  love,  and  dwells  with    truth, 
harmony,  and  benevolence.     Religion  is  in  its 
influences  ferene  and  fortifying  ;  thus   it  irra- 
diates the  human  foul  with  chearfulnefs  and 
light,  infpires  with  fupreme  love  of  the  divine 
mind,  and  reconciles  to  the  meafures  of  provi- 
dence, as  being  on  the  whole  perfectly  good  ; 
and  as  fuch  it  is  impoffible  it  mould  ever  take 
its  rife  from  chaotic  and   diforder'd   fcenes. 
One  who  thinks  that  thefe  prevail  in  the  world, 
is  in  the  direct  way  to  atheifm  ;  and  if  he  (huns 
this  forlorn  hopelefs  opinion,  he  is  fure  to  be 
tormented  with  that    fpecies  of  enthufiafm 
which  creates  fufpicion  and  religious  melancho- 
ly.    The  true  genuine  religion  is  eftabliihed  on 
the  belief  of  a  fuperintendant  and  benign  deity; 
thus  it  infpires  with   praife,    confidence,  and 
refignation.     It  proceeds  from  an  inattention 
to  thefe  confiderations,  and  from  neglecting 
duly  to  poife  them  in  the  fcale  of  reafon,  that 
any  are  fo  ftrangely  prepoflefled  in  favour  of 
convulfive  fhocks  and  terrible  phenomena,  as 
if  they  were  the  beft  proofs  of  providence,  or, 
as  if  true  religious  fentiments  were  connected 
with  miferable  irregularities  more  than  with 
the  harmonies  of  goodnefs.    Thus  fome,  with 
a  mifguided  religious  zeal,  have  efpoufed  fuch 
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an  hypothefis  concerning  the  prefent  conftituti- 
on  of  things,  as  to  fpeak  of  fine  natural  con- 
trivances as  the  fragments  of  a  disjointed  world. 
There  is  another  way  not  yet  mentioned,  in 
which  religious  zeal  has  operated  to  the  injury 
of  the  prefent  admin iftration  of  providence; 
for  many  have  <been  led  incautioufly  to  depre- 
tiate  it,  in  order  to  make  the  contrail:  ftronger 
when  they  have  attempted  to  raife  the  affections 
to  a  higher  ftate.  In  fervent  afpirations  after  the 
heavenly '  world,  it  is  no  wonder  the  prefent 
one  fhouldhave  been  fpoke  of  in  a  ftyle  low  r.nd 
diminutive.     This  may  be  done  in  the  flights 
of  an  enthufiafm,  altogether  genuine  and  un- 
affected j  yet  furely  fhe  ought  to  be  chaftifed 
for  taking  this  liberty,  and  never  complimented 
with  applaufe,  when  thus  pafilng  the  bounda- 
riesof  reafon  flie  tnnnples  underfoot  the  prin- 
ciples of  divine  philofophy.     A  decent  regard 
to  the  lord  of  nature,  requires  us  to  do  juftice  to 
our  fituation  here  below  j  and  this  may  be  done 
without  the  leaft  tendency  to  impede  cur  pro- 
grefs  to  the  higher  manfions  of  the  bkfled. 
The   warm  devotional  rhapfociiil:,  when  ele- 
vating his  thoughts  far  above  this  inferior  fyf- 
tem,  is  in  danger  of  taking  his  leave  of  it  for  a 
time  with  fome  expreiTions  of  incivility.    Burn- 
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ing  with  celeftial  ardor,  and  as  already  in  fight 
of  the  immortal  regions,  he  fpurns  his  native 
foil,  and  defoliating  its  tranlitory  pleafures, 
looks  down  upon  the  world  with  a  degree  of 
contempt   and    abhorrence.      If  while  thus 
circumftanced,  heaven  and  earth  are  brought 
into  comparifon,  the  latter  is  almoft  fure  of 
meeting  with  hard  ufage  and  vilifying  expref- 
fions.     But  why  thus  ungrateful  to  the  earth, 
which  fo  faithfullyfupplies  our  returning  wants,* 
and  is  ever  fruitful  in  multiplying  thebleffings 
of  her  offspring?  Thus  to  fatyrize  the  prefent,  is 
no  qualification  for  an  honourable  admiffion  into 
the  future  world  ;  and  of  fuch  a  conducl  both 
earth  and  heaven  have  reafon  to  complain. ;  the 
former  for  being  treated  with  the  higheft  injuf- 
tice  and  ingratitude,  and  the  latter  for  being 
thus  deprived  of  that  unrivalled  glory  which 
it  lays  claim  to  upon  the  moft  fair  and  equitable 
considerations :  for  its  enjoyments  are  the  moft 
durable,  the  moft  intenfe,  and  the  moft  refin^ 
ed <  and  it  is  only  there  the  benignity  of  the 
divine  nature  beams  continually  with  full  di- 
reftion  and  unclouded  luftre. 

I  might  trace  the  ill  confequences  of  miftaken 
religious  zeal  through  many  other  particulars ; 
but  fuch  obfervations  would  lead  me  too  far,; 
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and  From  what  has  been  already  faid,  you  will 
learn,  Mat  betes,  to  make  them  hereafter  for 
yourfelf. 

THE  R  E  is  another  caufe  to  be  a/Ugned  for  mens 
aggravating, the  particular  miferies  which  come 
in  the  coutfe  of  nature,  and  fall  under  the  moft 
perfect  general  laws  of  providence;  which  is 
"  the  having  their  own  minds  diflorted  by  vice, 
<c  which  almoft  necefTarily  makes  their  fenti- 
<e  ments  of  the  Deity  mimapen  and  depraved. 
Bad  difpofitions  corrupt  the  judgment,    and 
incapacitate  it  for   inveftigating   the   nobleft 
fubjects.  Thofe  therefore  who  immerfed  in  the 
fenfual  life,  are  no  admirers  of  the  beauty  of 
morals,  who  indulging  to  the  malignant  excef- 
fes  of  paffion  are  accuftomed  to  refentmenc, 
malice,  cruelty,  and  oppreffion ;  all  fuch  are 
hereby  rendered  very  unfit  for  the  pure  con- 
templation of  the  univerfal  mind.     This  will 
lead  us  to  the  true  reafon  of  thofe  bafe  repre- 
fentations  which  have  been  given  of  the  divi- 
nity.    The  truth  is  this,   the  divine  character 
has  been  drawn  by  many  from  their  own  rul- 
ing paflions.  How  far  we  are  free  from  a  charge 
ef  this  fort,  impartial  judges  muft  decide;  but 
that  this  was  the  caufe  of  many  grofs  mifre- 
prefentations  of  the  divine  character  in  former 
I  2  ages 
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ages  will  be  frankly  acknowledged.     The  fen- 
fualift  firft  reprcfented  the  divine  enjoyments 
as  fenfual,    which  gave  rife  to  impure  fables, 
and  a  variety  of  fordid  rites  long  practifed  in 
heathen   temples.     The    imperious    temper, 
which  is  pleafed  with  bowings,  flattering,  ad- 
drefs,  and  low  cringing  fervility,    firft  intro- 
duced thofe  falfe  forms  of  reverence  .which 
fuppofe  the  Deity  not  truly  great,  but  unami- 
able  and  imperious,  fo  as  to  be  in  any  generous 
fenfe  inacceffible.     The  tyrannic  and  oppref- 
five  fpirit  firft  feigned  the  author  of  nature'to 
be  an  arbitrary  being,    and  his  government  a 
real  tyranny*     This  opinion  led  the  way  to 
lacerations,  bowlings,  and  all  thofe  cruel  rites 
•which  could  not  be  efteemed  recommendatory 
to  the  favour  of  God,    unlefs  he  was  thought 
to  be  arbitrary  and  malevolent.    The  opinion, 
en   which  fuch  horrid  cuftoms  are  grounded, 
was  firft  entertain 'd  by  the  abufers  of  power, 
the    revengful    and    malicious  :     otherwife, ' 
whence  could  thefe  dimonourabk  notions  a- 
rife  ?  how  came  fuch  infamous  practices  into 
ufe  ?  or  what  other  reafons  can  we  affign  for 
mens  thus  vitioufly  characterizing  the  fupreme 
being?  Befides,  ignorance  of  fome  particular 
phenomena,  attended  with  mifery,  we  muft 
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add,  as  the  principal  caufe,  the  lofs  of  the 
true  moral  temper.     Having  loft  this,  man- 
kind proceeded  to  fpeak  of  the  Deity,  as  a 
wretched  picture  of  themfelves,  when  actuated 
by  their  predominant  paffions.  Whence  certain 
idolatrous  opinions  and  ufages  took  their  rife, 
has  been  the  laborious  enquiry  of  ages.    Some 
have  fuppos'd   'em  to  derive  their  birth  from 
the  ftars,  while  others  have  given  them  a  lefs 
exalted  original.  The  truth  undoubtedly  is,  that 
many  of  thefe  were  forged  at  different  times 
and  ftole  into  the  world  at  different  corner?, 
and  under  various  pretences.     With  refpecl: 
to  many  particular  fentiments  and  cuftoms, 
which  are  no  other  than  filly  and  ridiculous, 
they  might  gradually  fpring  from  many  acci- 
dents, ignorantly  commented  upon ;   but  this 
vitiated  afpedl  of  thcifm,  with  all  its  features 
of  malignity,  is  moft  naturally  derived  from 
fome  one  or  other  immoral  and  perverfe  dif- 
pofition.     The  offspring  does  not  difhonour 
the  parent,  its  very  deformities  are  thus  natu- 
rally accounted  for,  and  its  complexion,  b:d  as 
it   is,    {hewn   to  be  hereditary.     The   diffi- 
culty i?,  I   think,  by  this  time  nearly  un- 
ravell'd ;  and  for  the  entire  folution  of  it,  I 
would  only  mention  one  thing  more,  and  that 
i*  "  a  love  of  novelty,  to  which  feveral  dif- 
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*'  advanWglous  accounts  of  the  divine  work- 
<e  manmip  are  to  be  attributed/' 

THIS  Paffion  for  the  new  and  wonderful, 
has  fet  men  upon  feeking  for  all  fort  of  rarities, 
efpecially  thofe  of  the  deformed  kind,  through- 
out the  various  provinces  of  nature  ;  and  find- 
ing thefe  but  feldom  or  fcarcely  ever  in  their 
own  opinion  fufficiently  furprizing,  a  fet  of 
the  uglieft  and  moft  grotefque  figures  are  in- 
vented, and  afterwards  pofitively  affirm'd  by 
them  to  be  the  lively  femblances  of  fuch  crea- 
tures as  they  have  feen  in  foreign  parts. 

MANY  naturaMs,  to  amaze  their  readers, 
dwell  long  upon  monftrous  animals  and  irre- 
gular births ;  thro*  fond  credulity  they  en- 
rich their  volumes  with  mifhapen  curiofities  5 
while  ftruclures  of  inimitable  wifdom  are  paff- 
ed  over  in  lilence,  and  the  productions  of  the 
thafteft  art  that  are  feen  every  day,  and  com- 
mon in  every  place,  almoft  intirely  difregar- 
ded.  The  roughnefs,  irregularities,  and  un- 
common afpecls  of  nature,  are  generally  fpoke 
of  in  the  hyperbolical  ftile.  Thus  the  cata- 
r&fts  of  the  Nile  muft  ftunn  the  inhabitants, 
and  occafion  general  deafnefs  *. 

*See  Cicero's,  Som.  Seip.  §.5.  Edit.  Too!. 
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SINCE  the  world  is  fo  much  pleafed  with 
unnatural  flories,  hiftory-writers  are  very  rea- 
dy to  favour  us  alfo  with  monfters  of  an  im- 
moral mape,  left  they  fhould  be  cenfured  for 
giving  a  dry  and  unentertaining  account.  Of- 
ten times  the  imagination  throws  in  fome  Jftri- 
king  incident,  or  works  up  an  unkind  circum- 
flances  into  the  moft  horrid  cruelty  ;  and  one 
hafty  action  mall  be  reprefented  as  cool  deter- 
mined malevolence.  It  is  alfo  very  obferva- 
ble,  that  thofe  particular  periods  are  generally 
fixed  upon  by  them  which  afford  the  greateft 
variety,  and  moft  affecting  train  of  ftrange  re- 
lations, and  miferable  occurrences.  Convulsions 
in  governments  give  fcope  for  the  hiftorian ; 
and  we  muft  be  perpetually  alarmed  with  the 
noife  of  civil  wars  and  public  diffentions.  Thefe, 
broke  off  from  their  connection  in  the  general 
fcheme,  without  tracing  their  rife  or  confe- 
quence  in  any  moral  view,  are  expofed  as  the 
marks  of  a  deftructive  providence.  In  larger 
works  of  the  hiftorical  kind,  if  any  periods  arc 
abridged,  thofe  are  fure  to  be  made  the  freefc 
with,  which  mew  civil  life  the  mofc  happy  and 
flourishing,  while  national  mifcries  are  length* 
ned  out  beyond  all  reafonable  fize  andjufc 
proportion.  Thus  peaceful  reigns,  Iqng  efta- 
liberty  ,  and  fucceffive  flows  of  publick 
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profperity,  are  looked  upon  as  the  propel 
breaks  and  chafms  of  hiftory ;  which  periods, 
filled  up  with  juftice  to  providence,  are  of  all 
others  the  moft  ornamental,  the  moft  inftruc- 
tive,  and  the  moft  interefting.  But  no  won- 
der divine  benevolence  is  overlooked  in  pub- 
lick  hiftory,  when  few  are  gratefully  fenfible 
of  it  even  in  the  clofer  hiftory  of  private  life. 

IN  travels  the  fame  humour  prevails ;  tho* 
nature  has  fpread  the  fofteft  carpet,  we  muft 
fcarcely  tread  upon  it,  but  walk  over  burning 
fands,  and  lodge  at  night  in  fome  cavern,  or 
under  a  rock's  fide.  If  the  borders  of  foreign 
countries  are  indulgent  and  hofpi table,  by  tra- 
velling up  into  them,  amazing  wonders  arife  ; 
and  by  going  farther  on,  you  will  fee  the  moft 
aftonifhing  creatures  imaginable.  Thus  Hero- 
dotus was  told,  "  that  beyond  the  cultivated 
"  parts  of  Scythia  there  was  a  vaft  defart,  and 
"  that  beyond  this  defart  dwelt  a  race  of  men- 
"  eaters ;  and  certain  mountains  were  faid  to 
"  be  inhabited  by  men  with  goats  feet  j  and 
"  over  thefe  hills  were  another  fort  of  people 
«'  who  flept  for  fix  months  together :  all 
which  he  mentions  as  fabulous  relations.  An 
ignorant  and  barbarous  people,  whofe  views 
of  things  are  not  enlarged  by  commerce  or  by 
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intercourfe  with  foreigners,  will  be  always  cre- 
dulous, and  may  liften  to  the  moft  extravagant 
defcriptions  of  other  nations  without  fufpicion. 
We  can  fooner  detect  the  lying  traveller,  and 
know  better  how  to  hear  or  read  him  with 
proper  allowances. 

IN  our  accounts  of  voyages,  we  are  told  of 
hardships  and  miferies  fuftained  in  a  ftile  be- 
yond meafure  unfortunate.     No  fooner  put 
out  to  fea,  bat  the  veflel  is  drove  away  by  ad- 
verfe  winds  ;  foon  after  this,  numbers  are  pe- 
rifhing  for  want  j  the  reft  perhaps  fall  into  the 
hands  of  pirates,    or  become  fhipwracked  j 
then,  to  follow  our  crew,  we  muft  climb  the 
rocks  impending  over  the  boifterous  waves  of 
the  fea,  and  wander  over  inhofpirable  iflands. 
Thus  voyage-adventures  are  generally  written 
in  the  marvellous  flrain  ;    and  in  the  intervals 
between  rocks,  (hoals,  tempefts  and  mipwrecks, 
we  are  prefented  with  fea-monfters ;    for  it  is 
much  the  fame  thing  whether  it  is  by  fea  or 
land;  we  are  no  fooner  taken  out  of  our  know- 
ledge, but  the  adventurer  begins  to  furprize  us 
with  very  odd  appearances,  like  the  foldiers  of 
Germanicus,  who  after  their  embarkation  at  the 
river  Amifw,  were  difperfed  by  a  violent  tem- 
peft,  and  cart  on   different   (hores ,  fome  of 
K  them 
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them  landed  on  the  Britifh  coaft,  and  upon 
their  return  ftrange  ftories  were  told  not  only 
of  tempefts  and  whirlwinds,  and  fuch  birds  as 
were  never  before  heard  of,  but  alfo  of  mon- 
fters  half  form'd  like  men,  and  half  like 
beads  *. 

IN  tragedies,  lovers  talk  of  nothing  but 
flames,  racks,  and  torments.  Life  is  fo  mi- 
ferable,  they  are  for  an  immediate  furrender 
cf  it,  tho'  as  yet  in  its  unimpair'd  and  perfect 
vigour  ;  beauty  is  weeping,  and  innocence  in 
diftrefs.  Many  reprefentations,  the  moft  un- 
pleafing  to  virtuous  and  noble  minds,  are  intro- 
duced without  any  apology ;  as  if  mifery  in 
this  life  was  the  common  fate  of  the  worthieft 
chara&ers.  Every  fcene  muft  open  with  fome 
direful  exclamation,  and  end  with  an  expiring 
groan :  and,  as  if  the  caufe  of  virtue  Should 
have  too  many  admirers,  it  is  perpetually 
brought  on  the  ftage  friendlefs  and  expofed  j 
there  to  fuffer  and  die  in  the  view  of  the  fpec- 
tators.  All  this  is  done  without  intimating, 
that  fuch  fufFerings  are  out  of  the  ordinary 

'*  Ut  quls  ex  longinqdo  re<venerat,  miracula  narrabanf,  vita 
turbinum  et  inauditas  volucres,  monftra  marts,  ambiguas  bomi- 
num  et  beluarum  format.  Tacitus  had  too  much  fenfe  to  crcdi^ 
thofe  reports  ;  and  adds,  vifa,  Jive  ex  metu  credita. 

Tacit.  Ann.  1.  n.  c.  xxiv. 
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courfe  of  providence;  a  circumftance  juftly 
detracting  from  the  reputation  of  many  of  our 
beft  tragedies. 

NEED  we  afk  why  public  evils,  fuch  as 
mafTacres,  national  perfecutions,  and  civil  wars 
are  expatiated  upon  at  large  by  our  hiftorians. 
The  reafon  is  plain  ;  they  are  great  flrangers  in 
our  countries,  and  uncommon  as  earthquakes} 
hurricanes,  or  the  wafting  peflilence.  Mon- 
flrous  animals  are  view'd  with  particular  ob- 
fervation  j  they  aftonifh  us  becaufe  the  various 
forms  of  being  we  behold  are  well  maped  and 
beautiful,  and  organiz'd  with  the  moft  ex- 
quilite  wifdom.  In  a  creation  every  where 
teaming  forth  its  difproportion'd  and  ill  form'd 
births,  even  the  ftructure  of  a  common  fpire  of 
grafs  might  have  gain'd  our  admiration  j  and 
a  flower,  than  which  we  know  not  any  lefs 
elegantly  adorned,  have  appeared  in  the  ca- 
binet of  the  curious  and  polite  connohTeur  of 
nature  :  but  we  behold  innumerable  formati- 
ons of  the  moft  curious  mechanifm  fpecifkally 
diftinguimed  into  all  the  variety  and  blendings 
of  colouring.  Thefe  flowery  beauties  are  now 
with  infinite  profufion  fpread  over  the  earth 
to  amufe  our  more  negligent  feafons,  while 
great  and  higher  objects  continually  invite  us 
to  afpire  after  more  enlarged  knowledge  of  the 
K  2  beau- 
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beautiful  and  good.  Placed  under  the  ample 
dome  of  heaven  amidft  an  immeafumble  fcene 
of  things,  thus  fair,  thus  harmonious,  and 
benevolent,  no  decorations  of  art,  no  graceful 
movement,  nor  any  expreffions  of  felicity  and 
joy  can  poffibly  furprize  us.  Mimapen  ob- 
je&s  and  deftructive  appearances  are  the  fcrange 
and  uncommon  j  thefe  are  therefore  carefully 
collected  as  the  greateft  rarities  in  the  hiftory 
of  nature  and  nations.  Accuftomed  to  walk 
in  ftill  ferenity  with  the  ftreams  of  nature's 
plenty  flowing  round  in  endlefs  windings,  and 
the  productions  of  regular  defign  crouding  e- 
very  profpect;  thus  ufually  circumftanced,  we 
view  with  wonder  a  tempeftuousfea,  look  down 
the  precipice  with  a  fearful  kind  of  pleafurc, 
and  gaze  upon  a  huge  ragged  rock  hanging  in 
a  declining  pofture  with  aftonifhed  afpeft  and 
feeling  furprize.  Thus  it  is  {hewn  why  thefe 
feeming  awful  deformities  amaze  creatures  li- 
ving in  a  world  where  order,  harmony,  and 
goodnefs  reign. 

THUS,  Matbeteiy  in  order  to  introduce  you 
to  the  ferene  and  true  philofophy,  I  thought 
it  firft  necefTary  to  take  a  view  of  that  which 
is  not  lefs  terrifying  than  it  is  falfe.  In  doing 
this,  I  could  not  honeftly  avoid  being  explicit  in 
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my  declarations  againft  the  ungenerous,  the  un- 
fair treatment  which  nature  and  providence 
have  met  with  from  too  many  of  our  moralifts. 
Detaching  particular  parts  as  they  have  done 
from  the  general  defign  without  proper  regard 
to  their  relative  ufes,  or  thofe  mafter-laws  un- 
der which  they  ought  to  be  confidered,  is  a 
blunder  of  all  others  the  moft  inexcufable.  By 
this  vkious  licence  the  faireft  productions  of  art 
eafily  may  be  disfigur'd  and  brought  into  difgrace. 
I  then  directed  you  to  make  a  cautionary  ob- 
fervation  upon  this  precipitancy,  by  mewing 
how  many  have  hereby  involved  themfelves  in 
difficulties  unfurmountable  :  for  to  prove  the 
fupreme  adminiftration  to  be  good,  we  muft 
vindicate  prefent  meafures,  and  be  obliged  to 
own  them  confident  with  perfect:  goodnefs  j 
fince  wherever  the  prefent  fcheme  is  wrongs 
it  is  confeffed  not  to  be  fo  by  chance,  but  by 
the  divine  confent  and  permiffion.  This,  as 
you  will  eafily  perceive,  is  a  thought  reaching 
far,  and  of  very  great  weight  and  influence. 
Then  I  proceeded  to  lay  before  you  the  fair 
and  candid  rule,  whereby  we  ought  to  deter- 
mine in  relation  to  any  fyftem  which  cannot 
be  clofely  examined  throughout,  nor  admits  a 
nice  infpection  to  be  made  into  every  part,  and 
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"  the  prevailing  tafte  and  general  character  of 
"  the  workmanmip,    fo  far  as  open  to  our 
'*  view,  muft  influence  and  fix  our  opinion 
"  of  the  reft."     It  is  by  this  rule  we  are  to 
judge  of  the  univerfal  ftructure  :  therefore  to 
fay  this  is  no  other  than  a  great  ruin,  is  main- 
taining atheifm :  for  it  can  only,  as  the  work 
of  contrivance  and  defign,  be  proved  the  legiti- 
mate offspring  of  a  parent  mind.     To  give  the 
preference  in  power  or  leading  influence  to 
malevolent  energies  and  evil  laws,  is  demonifm. 
To  fay  the  ftrife  betwixt  thefe  and  contrary 
exertions  is  equal,  eftablimes  Manicbeamfm -, 
and  to  aflfert,  that  all  we  fee  of  nature  and 
providence  are  the  parts  of  one  perfect  whole, 
governed  by  laws  impowered  with  feparate 
proportions  of  influence,  as  the  true  intereft  of 
the  whole  requires,  fupports  the  doctrine  of 
unity,    and  is  not  lefs  than  perfect   theifm. 
This  led  me  naturally  to  obferve  how  very 
inconfiftent  it  is  for  one  of  a  religious  charac- 
ter, which  I  hope  you  will  always  efteem  as 
the  higheft  ornament  and  dignity  of  a  rational 
being,  to  Ipeak  of  this  vifible  fyftem  either  as 
deform'd,  or  as  miferable  ;  neither  faith,  hope, 
virtue,  or  religion  can  arife  out  of  the  ruins  of 
nature.    Thefe  all  mourn  in  thofe  defer iptions 
2  mrny 
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many  have  given  of  providence,  and  make 
fuch  defcriptions  real ;  they  expire  :  the  very 
traces  of  their  memory  would  be  blotted  out 
for  ever.  Thefe  divine  principles  are  the  off- 
Ipring  of  order  and  happinefs  j  and  as  they 
receive  their  birth  from  thefe,  it  is  by  them 
alfo  they  are  cherished,  and  they  can  live  no 
longer  than  form,  harmony,  and  good  pre- 
vails. I  then  went  forwards  to  enquire  from 
whence  thofe  mifreprefentations  which  have 
bccafioned  fo  much  injury  and  real  pain  to  the 
moral  fcience  took  their  rife:  here  I  found 
myfelf  obliged  to  lead  you  a  while  on  the 
gloomy  borders  of  fu perdition.  We  might  have 
entered  into  that  dark  empire  of  terrors,  and 
traced  through  numerous  Inftances  the  de- 
forming influence  of  fuperftition  on  natural 
and  moral  fcience  :  but  as  neither  beauty  nor 
chearfulnefs  dwells  there,  we  only  looked  in- 
to this  dreary  region,  to  be  convinced  of  this 
truth  in  general,  and  then  retired.  You  a-e, 
Mathetes,  at  your  own  liberty  to  enter  farther 
into  it ;  but  I  was  afraid  you  would  have  ta- 
ken it  unkindly  in  me  to  have  concluded  you 
through  all  the  gloomy  haunts  of  fuperftiiion, 
where  true  fcience  is  tyrannized  over,  and  ap- 
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pears  under  a  moft  horrid  and  unnatural 
difguife  ;  where  we  muft  have  loft  fight  of 
the  genuine  good  philofophy;  or,  what  would 
have  been  ftill  more  unwelcome  to  a  mind 
become  liberal  through  knowledge,  have  feen 
it  as  an  enflaved  captive  led  in  chains  and  in- 
^fulted.  Then  we  turned  towards  our  con- 
troverfial  writers,  to  obferve  how  an  inflexible 
fternefs  in  maintaining- a  particular  favourite 
hypothecs  has  occafioned  rude  and  unamiable 
reprefentations  of  things  about  us,  while  bi- 
gotry and  falfe  zeal  have  ftamped  undekrved 
merit  upon  them.  Then  the  omiffion  would 
have  been  unpardonable,  not  to  have  taken 
notice  how  evidently  a  fondnefs  for  faying 
iomething  new  and  furprizing  has  been  the 
frequent  occaficn  of  forced  and  unnatural 
commentaries  on  the  plain  fenfe  of  the  divine 
works.  By  making  proper  reflexions  as  we 
have  part  along,  you  will  much  more  chear-, 
fully  undertake  a  candid  examination  of  nature 
with  moral  reference  to  the  deity.  1  have  poin- 
ted out  the  different  caufes  which  have  fo  fre- 
quently, mduced  feveral  authors  to  throw  fo 
much  horror  into  their  fyftems  of  providence 
as  oftentimes  to  fink  their  reader  into""ihe 
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depth  of  defpair.     I  have  done  my  endeavour 
to  fleer  your  courfe  fafely  paft  thefe  dangerous 
rocks.  I  hope  you  will  foon  arrive  at  the  happy 
coaft,  where  liberty,  and  truth  ftand  ready  to 
receive  you,  and  to  hand  you  forward  'to  the 
region  of  wifdom  and  true  philofophy,  where 
the  goodnefs  of  the  Deity  is  acknowledged  fu- 
perior  to  every  principle  in  nature ;    confe- 
quently  where  every  profpect  will  appear  more 
ferene,  fair  and  aufpicious,  tho'  it  is  ftill  human 
life  with  you,  and  you  remain  an  inhabitant  of 
the  fame  world.      Poffibly  the  length  of  this 
letter  may  make  it  tirefom  to  you  j  yet  believe 
me,    it  is  with  a  degree  of  reluctance  I  find 
myfelf  drawing  near  the  conclufion.  The  truth 
is,  I  diflike  to  take  my  leave  of  a  friend  in  any 
way  whatever,  and  am  difpofed  to  invent  a 
thoufand  trifling  circumftances  to  defer  it :   but 
this  is  not  all,  for  when  you  call  upon  me  to 
remove  your  difquietude,    I  would  chufe  to 
be  rather  guilty  of  faying  too  much  than  too 
little  ;  and  more  efpecially,  when  the  honour 
and  goodnefs  of  divine  providence  are  con- 
cerned.    Well,  let  mature  take  her  courfe,  fhe 
means  you    welt:  and  it  is  your  duty  to  be- 
lieve  it.      Wkh   the  inoft  expieffive  goodnefs 
(he  fmiles  upon  you.     Go  or,  therefore  in  the 

paths 


-paths  of  virtue,  and  be  happy  ;  and  when  the 
vigour  of  the  day  is  over,  may  your  felicity 
lengthen  out,  like  the  evening  fhadows,  with 
the  decline  of  life,  and  your  mind  be  moft 
divinely  ferene  and  peaceful  at  the  going  down, 
of  the  fun. 

1 am  ever  yours,  &c. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


following  treatife  'was  left  imperfect 
by  the  author,,  a  late  eminent  lawyer  ;  "who 
was  no  lefs  confpicuous  for  Ins  zeal  in  the  caufe 
of  Religion,  than  for  his  fincere  love  ofjuftice, 
and  an  invariable  attachment  to  the  laivs  of  his 
country  >,  in  the  fever  al  high  ftations  he  filed 
'with  applaufe.  That  it  is  unfinijhed,  luas  oc- 
cajioned  by  his  death,  an  event  univerfally  la* 
mented  :  that  it  is  now  publijhed,  is  owing  to 
feme  of  his  friends  ;  who  are  willing  to  be- 
lieve, that  even  a  fragment  by  Jo  majlerly  a 
hand  may  not  be  an  unacceptable  prefent  to  the 
publick. 
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REFLEXIONS 

O    N 
INCREDULITY. 


IT  is  rafh  to  affirm,  that  the  univerfe,  or 
even  the  folar  fyftem,  was  made  principal- 
ly for  the  fake  of  the  earth,  or  of  man  ; 
becaufe,  for  ought  we  know,  there  may 
be  many  more,  and  more  confiderable  ufes  for 
it.  It  is  at  the  fame  time  not  certain,  at  leaft 
to  me  it  does  not  appear  to  be  fo,  that  there 
was  any  other  ufe  for  creating  thefe  immenfe 
heavenly  bodies,  but  to  regulate  the  motion  of 
the  earth  ;  to  produce  the  other  effefts  which 
fome  of  them  evidently  have,  and  all  of  them 
in  a  greater  or  fmaller  proportion  may  have  on 
the  earth ;  and  to  raife  in  man  that  idea  of  the 
magnificence,  power,  and  fkill  of  the  Creator, 
which  the  contemplation  of  the  immenfity, 
motion,  order,  beauty,  and  utility  of  thefe  bo- 
dies muft  produce. 

IT  is  becaufe  we  know  not  whether  thofe 
bodies  are  inhabited,  that  we  cannot  pronounce, 
that  the  utility  they  bring  us,  is  or  is  not  the 
only  end  of  creating  them.  If  they  are  inha- 
bited, the  inhabitants  muft  be  of  a  texture  very 
A  different 
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different  from  thofe  of  the  earth.  But  we  can- 
not deem  it  impoffible,  that  beings  may  have 
been  made,  fit  to  refide,  to  aft,  and  to  think, 
in  the  very  centre,  as  well  as  on  the  furface  of 
the  fun. 

BUT,  without  determining  that  queftion, 
which  the  fcantinefs  of  our  lights  will  not  per- 
mit us  to  decide ;  it  is  obvious,  that,  befides 
the  phyfical  influence  which  thefe  bodies  may 
have  on  the  earth,  and  on  us,  it  muft  have  been 
one,  and  that  no  inconfiderable  end  of  the  ma- 
king them,  to  help  man  to  fuch  an  idea  as  has 
been  mentioned  of  the  Creator. 

IT  is  rafh  to  fay,  that  any  one  part  of  the 
furniture  of  this  earth  is  ufelefs ;  that  there  is 
not  fome  utility  in  the  various  foils  and  metals ; 
or  that  the  different  plants,  infects,  reptiles, 
fifh,  fowls,  quadrupeds,  are  not  neceffary  for 
certain  purpofes,  though  we  have  not  yet  dif- 
covered  them.  Who  will  deny  ufefulnefs  to 
poifonous  plants;  or  dare  affirm  that  moths, 
rats,  toads,  vipers,  and  other  vermin,  have  not 
been  intended  for  proper  and  fit  ufes  ?  It  is  bold 
to  alfert,  that  the  lealt  animalcule  difcovered  by 
the  microfcope,  has  not  its  proper  ufe  in  nature. 

IT  feems  unreafonable  to  fay,  that  God  fra- 
med all  the  ornament  of  this  earth,  to  fatisfy 
himfelf  that  he  could  do  it ;  fince  he  perfectly 
knew,  that  he  could  do  every  thing  that  does 
not  involve  contradiction. 

BUT, 
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BUT,  as  the  whole  frame  of  this  earth,  fo 
far  as  we  know  it,  and  every  plant  and  living 
creature  that  are  fupported  by  it,  are,  to  man, 
ftricT:  and  very  obvious  demonstrations  of  the 
power  and  wifdom  of  the  Creator;  as  the  oeco- 
nomy  and  difpofition  of  the  whole  is  of  his 
goodnefs ;  it  feems  reafonable  to  conclude,  that 
one,  poilibly  the  chief  end  of  creating  thofe 
things,  was,  to  Ihew  God  to  man. 

MOST  of  the  productions  of  the  earth,  are 
one  way  or  another  for  the  ufe  of  animals. 
Many  animals  are  the  food  of  other  animals  ; 
and,  to  be  fure,  fo  intended  by  the  Maker. 
Man,  as  an  animal,  has  his  mare  of  the  legu- 
minous, as  well  as  of  animal  food.  Every  li- 
ving creature  wants  nourimment,  and  finds  it 
ready  provided ;  but  all  have  not  eyes  to  fee  the 
bountiful  hand  that  reaches  it.  Man  has  his 
provifion  in  common  with  the  other  animals  ; 
but  then  he  has  eyes  that  may,  and,  if  he  do 
not  fhut  them,  muft  fee  the  hand  from  which 
it  comes.  On  the  brute  therefore,  who  cannot 
know  his  benefactor,  there  is  no  obligation  to 
duty  or  gratitude ;  on  man,  who  may  and  ought 
to  know,  there  is  and  muft  be.  Why  then  may 
it  not  be  fairly  concluded,  that  one  of  the  chief 
ends  of  crowding  the  earth  with  fo  many  won- 
ders of  the  vegetable  and  animal  kind,  is,  to  fill 
the  head  of  man  with  admiration,  and  his  heart 
with  gratitude  I 

IT  is  rafh  to  fay,   that  the  bee  knows,  or 
A  2  makes 
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makes  ufe  of  any  geometrical  principles  in  the 
formation  of  its  hexagonal  cells ;  or  that  it  is 
from  any  phyfical  knowledge  of  the  properties 
of  flowers,  that  it  is  directed  to  cull  the  fweets 
that  yield  its  honey  from  fome,  neglecting  o- 
thers.  It  is  rafli  to  affirm,  that  the  various 
tribes  of  fpiders  confider,  and,  from  reflexion 
and  by  mechanical  rules,  frame  thofe  nets  of 
different  forms  and  fizes,  that  catch  their  va- 
grant prey.  It  is  rafh  to  fuppofe,  that  the 
fwallows,  the  crows,  the  magpies,  frame  their 
nefts,  and  make  choice  of  that  fituation,  from 
any  antecedent  reafoning  what  is  fitteft  to  be 
done,  or  from  any  architectonical  notions.  It 
is  neither  reflexion  nor  hunger  that  moves  the 
cat  to  lie  in  wait  fo  patiently  and  fo  attentively 
for  the  moufe  or  the  rat.  Thefe  actions  they 
exert,  probably  becaufe  they  are  directed  by 
their  frame  to  exert  them ;  and  to  that  difpofi- 
tion  we  give  the  name  of  Inftmtt. 

IT  is  falfe  to  fay,  that  men  defire  to  eat  and 
drink,  from  knowing  that  doing  fo  is  neceflary 
to  preferve  their  lives ;  or  that  they  have  a  defire 
for  the  other  fex,  from  a  defign  of  propagating 
the  fpecies.  Thefe  difpofitions  flow  from  their 
make :  they  hunger,  they  thirft,  they  luft,  whe- 
ther they  would  or  would  not.  In  thefe  things, 
and  fome  others,  they  are  moved  by  their  frame 
as  brutes  are. 

BUT,  laying  afide  thefe  natural,  or  rather 
mechanical  difpofitions,  man  compared  with 

brutes 
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brutes  is  much  at  a  lofs,  except  in  fo  far  as  Rea- 
fon  and  reflexion  come  to  his  affiftance.  He 
has  no  inftinct  to  determine  him  what  to  eat, 
what  to  avoid  eating.  It  is  but  a  fmall  part  of 
the  globe,  if  any,  that  can  afford  man  fruits  or 
legumes  to  fupport  him  the  whole  year  round. 
His  make  is  not  fit  for  catching  animals  to  live 
on,  were  he  naturally  carnivorous.  No  Inftinct 
fuch  as  appears  in  other  animals,  directs  him  to 
this  or  that  fort  of  habitation ;  and  were  he 
not  directed  by  experience  and  reflexion,  he 
muft  quickly  perifh. 

MA  N  comes  into  the  world  much  more  help- 
lefs,  and  continues  fo  much  longer  than  any  o- 
ther  animal  we  know.  Without  the  care  of 
his  parents  he  muft  be  foon  loft ;  and  without 
the  inftruftion  which  their  experience  enables 
them  to  afford  his  Reafon,  he  muft  continue 
miferable,  until  his  own  experience  and  obfer- 
vation  yield  matter  for  his  Reafon  to  work  on. 
He  therefore  was  evidently  fo  framed,  as  to  be 
obliged  to  follow  Reafon  for  his  guide ;  where- 
as all  the  other  animals  had  their  guide  in  their 
texture  and  conftitution. 

No  animal  but  man  wants  cloathing,  other 
than  nature  has  provided  for  it.  Man  can  hard- 
ly live  in  any  part  of  the  globe,  unlcis  he  find 
cloathing  for  himfelf. 

No  animal  but  man  ftands  in  need  of  cook- 
cry,  or  any  other  preparation  for  his  food,  but 

what 
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what  it  has  from  nature.  Man  muft  prepare 
every  thing  almoft,  except  fruits  and  legumes, 
before  they  are  fit  for  his  fervice.  Grain  muft 
be  ground  and  baked ;  all  fort  of  meat  muft 
be  altered  in  its  condition  by  fire ;  and  I  doubt 
fait  muft  by  induftry  be  found  or  made,  before 
the  nourifhment  be  proper  for  man. 

No  climate  yields  fpontaneoufly  food  fufK- 
cient  for  man,  though  all  do  for  the  brutes 
that  inhabit  them.  Man  does  not  cultivate  the 
ground,  nor  find  fupplies  for  his  wants,  from 
inftincl,  but  from  obfervation  and  reafoning. 

REASON  in  him  muft  anfwer  the  end  of  In- 
ftincl:  in  brutes.  He  fees  trees  and  all  vege- 
tables fpring  from  feeds ;  if  he  would  have 
plenty,  he  muft  plant  or  fow.  He  fees  grains 
and  fruits  fall  and  perifh,  unlefs  they  are  ga- 
thered and  preferved ;  and  he  fees  the  ant  in- 
duftrioufly  gathering  and  laying  up  ftores. 
Thefe  obfervations  muft  lead  him  to  produce 
and  fave  corns,  &c.  Cold  makes  cloathing  ne-^ 
cefTary ;  the  ipider's  thread  and  web  furnifh 
matter  for  his  fancy,  and  {pinning  and  weaving 
are  invented.  Floods,  and  ftorms,  and  winter 
make  flicker  neceffary.  The  fwallow  makes 
ufe  of  mortar,  the  crow  of  fticks  for  its  neft  : 
man's  invention  improves  on  their  inftincl ;  at 
firft  huts  rife,  and  at  laft  palaces. 

INSTINCT  carries  brutes  no  farther  than  to 
what  is  fit  and  neceffary :  Reafon  carries  man 

fo 
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fo  far ;  but  then  it,  or  at  leaft  it  prompted  by 
vanity,  carries  him  much  farther.  In  place  of 
warm  cloathing,  which  nature  requires,  vani- 
ty will  have  it  rich  and  gaudy.  The  blufh.  of 
the  rofe,  the  plume  of  the  peacock,  and  the 
fhining  wing  of  the  butterfly,  muft  be  imitated 
to  deck  our  fine  Ladies,  and  our  much  finer 
young  Gentlemen.  In  place  of  convenient 
manfions,  we  mud  have  fumptuous  palaces, 
crufted  with  marble,  and  fhining  with  gold. 
In  place  of  food  fitted  for  our  ftomachs  by 
roafting  and  boiling,  we  run  into  the  mod  ri- 
diculous gratification  of  extravagant  tafte,  by 
unnatural  mixtures,  that  diftrefs  the  ftomach. 
And  in  place  of  ufmg  wine,  and  ftrong  drink, 
our  own  invention,  for  neceflary  purpofes,  if 
any  fuch  there  are,  we  make  them  the  initru- 
ments  of  debauch,  the  means  of  debafing  our 
underftanding,  and  deftroying  our  health. 

HAPPY  brutes!  unhappy  man!  Their  in- 
ftinct  carries  them  to  what  is  fit  and  conveni- 
ent for  them  ;  but  it  carries  them  no  farther; 
it  leads  them  to  nothing  that  undoes  them.  His 
Reafon  fupplies  in  him  the  lack  of  inftinct,  and 
leads  him  to  every  thing  that  is  neceffary  or  con- 
venient ;  nay,  bounds  him  to  that  when  duly 
made  ufe  of.  His  Reafon,  befides  fupplying 
the  place  of  inftinft,  was  clearly  intended  for 
opening  to  him  a  fcene  of  very  delightful  em- 
ployment ;  the  contemplation  of  the  works  of 
God,  the  reflexion  on  his  boundlefs  might,  wif- 
,  and  goodnefs,  and  the  enjoyment  of  his 

favour. 
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favour.  But  unluckily  this  laft  has  long  ceafcd 
to  be  any  part  of  his  bufmefs,  His  Reafon  is 
made  ufe  of  indeed,  by  all  means,  whether  right 
or  wrong,  to  purchafe  things  neceflary  and  con- 
venient ;  but  he  does  not  flop  there.  He  fel- 
dom  ever  makes  ufe  of  it  to  prevent  the  abufe 
of  thefe  conveniences :  on  the  contrary,  he 
employs  it  in  contriving  means  to  raife  and  to 
gratify  unnatural  appetites,  by  which  his  con- 
fHtution  is  hurt.  And  he  feems  to  have  no 
other  view  in  the  conduct  of  his  life,  but  to 
fatisfy  thofe  vitious  and  deftruclive  inclinations, 
which  he  himfelf  has  raifed,  and  fubftituted  in 
the  room  of  thofe  which  Reafon  was  intended 
to  lead  him  to. 

BRUTES  are  by  nature  fufficiently  fupplied 
with  neceflaries,  and  with  InftincT:  to  teach 
them  to  make  ufe  of  them  ;  and  if  they  had 
eyes  to  fee  the  Author  of  nature,  they  furely 
would  be  thankful.  Man  is  richly  fupplied  by 
nature ;  and,  in  place  of  InftincT:,  has  Reafon 
to  teach  him  to  apply  to  his  ufe  and  conveni- 
ence what  nature  has  produced.  He  has  be- 
fides  eyes  to  fee  the  Author  of  nature,  and  of 
his  bleflings,  the  giver  of  that  Reafon  that 
helps  him  to  turn  the  product  of  the  earth  to 
his  account ;  and  he  has  in  his  make  a  difpo- 
fition  to  gratitude,  as  well  as  he  knows,  that 
acknowledgment,  thankfulnefs,  and  compliance 
with  the  will  of  his  Maker  and  Benefactor,  is 
his  duty.  But,  alas !  how  feldom  does  he  fuf- 
fer  that  difpofition  to  be  brought  by  Reafon  to 

aft? 
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aft  ?  How  little  is  he  employed  in  thinking  on 
nature,  with  a  view  to  difcover  and  admire  its 
Author  ?  and  how  fmall  is  his  concern  for  the 
will,  for  the  honour  of  that  Being  by  whofe 
power  and  bounty  he  fubfifts  ? 

BECAUSE  he  can  raife  plants,  and  gather 
fruits  and  feeds ;  becaufe  he  can  convert  thefe 
feeds  and  fruits  into  bread  and  wine ;  becaufe 
he  can  manufacture  filk,  wool,  and  flax ;  be- 
caufe he  can  fmelt  minerals,  and  produce  a  fort 
of  new  fpecies  of  metals  ;  and  becaufe  he  can, 
by  making  ufe  of  his  Reafon,  procure  a  vaft 
variety  of  gratifications  to  his  tafte,  and  to  his 
vanity,  he  forgets  the  Being  whofe  gift  that 
reafon  was :  he  is  apt  to  look  upon  himfelf  as 
the  creator  of  all  thofe  things  that  afford  him 
fubfiftence  or  gratification,  and  on  them  as  his 
creatures :  he  thinks  it  lawful  to  make  ufe  of 
his  own  to  any  excefs :  and  he  at  laft  drops  into 
an  opinion,  that  true  felicity  confifts  in  the  gra- 
tification of  all  appetites,  at  any  expence,  with- 
out regard  to  right  or  wrong  ;  and  that  every 
thing  that  may  fafely  be  done  to  compafs  that 
gratification,  is  lawful. 

WHEN  this  comes  to  be  the  fettled  difpofi- 
tion  of  the  mind ;  when  the  bias  of  the  heart 
is  the  gratification  of  all  lufts  and  appetites ; 
when  the  gratification  of  thefe  lufts  and  appe- 
tites is  direftly  adverfary  to  what  right  Reafon 
fays  is  the  will  of  God,  and  inconfiftent  with 
what  it  fays  would  have  been  our  chief  felicity, 

even 
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even  in  this  life,  had  we  purfued  it ;  no  one 
can  wonder,  that  right  Reafon  is  not  confulted, 
or  its  voice  liftened  unto ;  or  that  the  crowd, 
efpecially  of  the  giddy  and  vitious,  fhun  all 
correfpondence  with  Reafon,  all  fort  of  medi- 
tation ;  and  in  place  thereof,  when  they  are 
fatiated  with  the  gratification  of  grofler  appe- 
tites for  the  time,  and  cannot  proceed  farther 
in  the  enjoyment,  they  take  up  with  play,  or 
other  the  moft  filly,  if  not  ofFenfive  amufe- 
ments,  rather  than  be  left  alone  in  the  hands 
of  their  own  confcience  and  reflexions. 

THUS  has  Reafon,  the  higheft  gift  that  God 
has  been  pleafed  to  beftow  on  men,  by  the 
perverfity  of  foolifh  guilty  man  become  the  in- 
ftrumcnt  of  his  mifery.  Reafon  was  given  him, 
in  place  of  inftincl,  to  direct  his  choice ;  which 
was  left  free,  that  he  might  deferve,  and  be 
rewarded  for  doing  well :  Reafon  was  given, 
to  guard  him  againft  the  prevalence  of  lufrs  and 
appetites,  and  to  lead  him  to  the  chief  felicity 
his  nature  was  capable  of :  Reafon  was  given, 
to  let  him  fee  the  order,  the  beauty,  and  the 
magnificence  of  the  works  of  God  ;  and  there- 
by to  difcover  the  excellency,  the  power,  the 
wifdom,  and  the  goodnefs  of  that  felf-exiftent 
Being  :  Heafon  was  given,  to  jfhew  him  his  im- 
mediate dependence  on  his  Creator,  for  every 
blefling  he  enjoyed,  as  well  as  the  capacity  of 
enjoying  them ;  and  to  fill  his  foul  with  grati- 
tude for  the  overflowing  bounty  of  his  Maker: 
And  Reafon  was  given  him,  to  complete  and 

fecure 
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fecure  his  felicity,  by  a  fettled  confidence  in  the 
favour  and  protection  of  the  Almighty,  fo  long 
as  he  made  ufe  of  it  to  controul  and  correct 
diforderly  appetites  ;  and  to  anfwer  the  end  of 
his  creation,  in  admiring,  reverencing,  and 
adoring  that  fource  of  perfection,  mercy,  and 
goodnefs.  But,  alas!  to  what  miferable  pur- 
pofes  has  wretched  man  employed  this  mighty 
.boon  of  heaven  !  Reafon,  in  place  of  reftrain- 
ing,  has  been  made  ufe  of  to  encourage  lufts 
and  appetites,  by  inventing  incentives  to  them  : 
In  place  of  leading  men  to  fee  their  duty,  and 
the  true  object  of  their  felicity,  it  has  been  em- 
ployed in  contriving  means  to  divert  the  atten- 
tion from  looking  at  either  :  Nay,  in  place  of 
difcovering  the  boundlefs  perfections  of  God, 
the  abfolute  dependence  of  man,  and  the  ne- 
cefTary  connexion  between  right  and  wrong  and 
rewards  and  punimments,  it  has  been  fatally 
made  ufe  of  to  hide  the  Deity  from  the  fight  of 
men,  to  erect  man  into  an  independent  being, 
to  abolifh  all  hopes  and  fears  of  rewards  or  pu- 
nimments, and  to  make  felicity  confift  in  what 
is  truly  the  difhonour  of  the  human  nature. 

AMAZING  as  this  phenomenon  is,  nothing 
is  more  certainly  true  ;  nor  has  any  effect  in 
nature  a  more  fhameful,  a  more  pitiful  caufe. 

APPETITES  were  given  to  man,  to  prompt 
him  to  preferve  himfelf,  and  to  continue  the 
fpecies.  The  natural  calls  to  eat,  to  drink,  to 
propagate  the  fpecies,  were  necelTary  ;  elfe  man 
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employed  in  contemplation,  would  foon  have 
ceafcd  to  be.  The  acts  of  eating,  drinking, 
copulating,  without  the  natural  itimulus,  have 
nothing  inviting  in  them.  And  it  is  an  inftance 
of  the  benignity  of  the  Creator,  that  the  gra- 
tification of  thofe  neceiTary  appetites  is  attended 
with  a  very  fenfible  pleafure,  which  rewards  the 
obeying  of  nature's  call;  as  it  is  an  inftance  of 
his  wifdom,  that  when  the  ends  of  thefe  natu- 
ral calls  are  anfwered,  fatiety  enfues,  and  the 
objects  coveted  lofe  their  charm,  and  cannot  be 
fo  much  as  thought  of  with  any  relifh,  until 
nature  has  farther  occafion  for  them. 

THE  defire  of  knowledge,  the  effect  of  di£ 
cerning  and  reafoning,  was  implanted  to  prompt 
man  to  employ  thole  faculties  by  which  the 
Deity,  and  what  is  owing  to  him,  might  be 
difcovered.  And  here  again  the  goodnefs  of 
the  Divine  Being  is  manifeft,  in  annexing  to 
the  gratification  of  that  defire  the  calmeft  and 
moft  lafting  fatisfaclion,  without  that  alloy 
which  attends  the  gratification  of  their  other, 
carnal,  appetites ;  and  with  this  fmgularity, 
that  the  defire  of  knowledge  is  infatiable,  and, 
like  its  object,  infinite  ;  rewarding  neverthelefs 
the  feeker  after  knowledge  with  very  fenfible 
pleafure  in  every  ftep  of  his  purfuit. 

THE  defire  of  preferring  life,  (not  to  fpeak 
of  the  natural  impulfe  to  avoid  ill),  is  the  re- 
fult  of  the  pleafures  and  enjoyments  of  both 
kinds  provided  for  man  in  this  life. 

AND 
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AND  the  defire  of  approbation,  is  the  in- 
centive planted  in  man  by  his  Maker,  to  difpofe 
him  to  do  his  duty ;  which  is  immediately  re- 
warded by  the  calm  fatisfaftion  that  warms  his 
heart  upon  having  done  it.  The  approbation 
of  the  Author  and  Maker  of  all  things,  muft 
be  of  infinite  confequence  to  the  creature; 
and  the  confcioufnefs  of  having  gained  that 
approbation,  muft  yield  the  pureft  joy. 

THE  other  difpofltions,  or  what  are  called 
paflions  of  the  mind,  fuch  as,  anger,  fear, 
love,  hatred,  &c.  have  been  placed  in  man  for 
noble,  and  for  falutary  ends  ;  not  only  as  they 
refpect  man's  duty  to  the  Deity,  but  as  they 
regard  fociety :  though  thofe  alfo,  as  man  has 
unhappily  contrived  the  matter,  in  place  of 
promoting  the  ends  for  which  they  were  meant, 
hurry  man  on  to  mifery,  and  give  birth  to 
many  diforders  in  fociety. 

Now,  thus  qualified  for  happinefs,  what  has 
man  done  to  enjoy,  or  to  preferve  it?  Why, 
truly,  finding  an  immediate  pleafure  attendant 
upon  the  gratification  of  fenfual  appetites,  he 
is  difpofed  to  place  his  happinefs  in  them :  Find- 
ing that  pains  and  induftry  muft  be  ufed  to 
fupply  what  his  appetites  crave,  he  beftows  all 
his  time  and  a<ftion  in  that  purfuit  :  Find- 
ing that,  employing  his  Reafon,  he  can  refine 
upon  the  common  gratification  of  thofe  appe- 
tites, by  inventing  new  meats,  new  drinks, 
new  fauces ;  by  procuring  variety  of  women  ; 

by 
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by  erefting  palaces ;  by  picture  ;  by  fculpture ; 
by  mufick ;  and  by  numberlefs  arts,  to  pleafe 
and  to  amufe,  his  Reafon  is  made  ufe  of  to 
thofe  purpofes  only :  And  finding  that,  by  the 
ufe  of  Reafon,  he  can  not  only  arrive  at  thofe 
things,  but  that,  though  he  is  far  from  being 
the  ftrongeft  of  animals,  he,  by  employing  it, 
is  more  powerful  than  they  are  all  put  toge- 
ther ;  that  he  is  their  lord  and  matter,  and  they 
liibfervient  to  his  tifes ;  that  he  can  blow  up 
rocks,  alter  the  courfe  of  rivers,  lock  up  the 
fea  in  bafons,  join,  in  a  manner,  diftant  con- 
tinents by  fhips ;  that  he  can  imitate  thunder, 
and  lay  whole  countries  wafte ;  and  that  thofe 
things  he  can  do  without  any  immediate  con- 
troul  or  check  from  the  Author  of  nature  ;  he 
is  apt  to  think  he  owes  all  thefe  advantages  and 
prerogatives  to  himfelf,  and  to  that  Reafon 
which  diftinguifh.es  him  from  the  reft  of  the 
vifible  creation  ;  and,  on  that  fuppoial,  to  con- 
clude, that  no  Return  of  duty  or  gratitude  is 
due  to  that  fuperior  Being,  from  whom  his 
Reafon  and  all  his  real  enjoyments  flow. 

As  the  firm  belief  of  this  conclufion  is  ab- 
folutely  neceffary  towards  quieting  his  mind,  in 
the  career  of  brutal  folly  in  which  he  is  enga- 
ged, Reafon,  that  unfortunate  tool,  is  made 
ufe  of  on  every  occafion  to  blind  its  owner. 
It  was  given  by  the  Creator  to  be  his  guide  ; 
and  it  ought  to  be  fb:  if  duly  made  ufe  of 
and  attended  to,  it  would  be  fo.  But,  as  man 
has  contrived  to  manage  matters,  it  is  liftened 

to 
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to  only  when  it  fuggefts  what  is  fit  to  (both  him 
in  his  foolifh  fhameful  courfes.  On  fuch  oc- 
cafions  it  is  the  fole  and  fovereign  rule.  But 
if  it  prefumes  to  check  him  ;  if  it  infinuates, 
that  he  is  no  more  than  a  poor  dependent  crea- 
ture, debtor  to  the  fupreme  Being,  and  confc- 
quently  accountable  for  every  talent,  every 
bleffing,  every  enjoyment ;  that  fuggeftion  is 
ftraightway  treated  as  the  offspring,  not  of 
manly  Reafon,  but  of  mean  daftardly  fear  ;  a 
melancholy  conceit,  nurfed  up  in  fickly  imagi- 
nations ;  which  had  its  origin  in  certain  inven- 
tions of  cunning  lawgivers,  who,  to  keep  their 
people  in  order,  and  in  obedience  to  the  laws 
eftablifhed  by  them,  publifhed  notions  of  right 
and  wrong,  and  of  rewards  and  punimments, 
which,  conveyed  down  by  tradition,  have  gain- 
ed credit  with  the  weak,  to  the  great  dilhirb- 
ance  of  their  quiet,  and  pafs  for  realities  with 
enthufiafts.  Unhappy  man !  Fatal  effect  of 
prejudice :  Reafon,  the  fovereign  rule,  is  to 
be  followed,  and  allowed  that  name,  or  re- 
jected, and  called  the  fruit  of  melancholy  or 
enthufiafm,  as  it  does  or  does  not  conform  it- 
felf  to  prejudices. 

BUT  what  is  the  moft  amazing  on  this  ar- 
ticle is,  that  in  proportion  as  men  are,  or  ima- 
gine they  are  poflefTed  of  knowledge,  and  of 
the  art  of  reafoning,  in  an  eminent  degree, 
their  abufe  of  that  knowledge,  and  of  the  rea- 
foning faculty,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  end  to 
which  it  was  chiefly  meant,  is  the  more  con- 

fpicuous. 
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fpicuous.  In  ancient  times,  which  are  now 
called  times  of  ignorance,  when  men  did  not 
pique  themfelves  on  the  deep  knowledge,  and  the 
profound  fkill  in  reafoning,  which  we  boaft  of 
at  this  time,  there  was  a  general  difpofition  to 
reverence  the  Creator,  and  a  profeffed  infidel 
was  hardly  to  be  met  with.  But,  in  thefe  our 
days  of  fuppofed  knowledge,  the  guife  is  fadly 
changed.  Except  amongft  thofe  called  igno- 
rant, not  many  are  to  be  found  that  do,  or 
pretend  to  believe  in  God. 

FROM  the  beginning,  a  rational  being,  un- 
aided by  learning,  and  the  experience  of  former 
ages,  could  eafily  difcern  the  hand  of  an  intel- 
ligent, wife,  powerful,  and  very  bountiful 
Creator,  in  the  whole  and  in  every  part  of  the 
fabrick  of  this  fyftem  that  fell  under  his  ken ; 
and  could  as  eafily  difcover  his  own  obligations 
to,  and  his  dependence  on  that  Being.  And 
accordingly  we  fee,  by  the  earlieft  accounts  of 
time  that  have  come  to  our  hands,  all  mankind, 
full  of  a  perfuafion  of  their  dependence,  full  of 
reverence  to  the  Deity,  foliciting  his  favour  and 
protection  by  prayer,  by  ceremonies,  by  facri- 
fices,  fometlmes  human,  nay  of  their  firft-born  j 
and  imputing  all  their  favourable  or  crofs  inci- 
dents that  happened  to  them,  to  the  good-will 
or  difpleafure  of  the  fovereign  Being,  whom  it 
was  their  chief  ftudy  to  placate. 

IT  is  true,  that  the  notions  they  generally 
entertained  of  the  Deity  were  imperfect,  as 

well 
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well  as  their  manner  of  ferving  him  corrupted ; 
circumftances  that  can  eafily  be  accounted  for 
from  the  weaknefs  ai.d  perverfenefs  of  thofe 
who  took  the  lead  in  directing  their  religious 
opinions  and  practices.  But  ftill  it  is  undeni- 
ably true,  that  the  grofs  of  mankind  were  fe- 
rious  in  their  belief  of  the  exiftence  of  a  Deity, 
of  their  dependence  on  him,  and  of  the  oc- 
cafion  they  had  for  his  protection  and  favour. 

To  this  general  difpofltion  of  mankind  it 
was  in  part  owing,  that  the  gofpel,  upon  its 
firft  publication,  made  (b  rapid  and  fo  furpri- 
fing  progrefs.  No  man  at  that  time  doubted 
of  the  exiftence  of  a  Deity,  or  of  man's  de- 
pendence on  him.  It  was  cafy  to  fatisfy  every 
one  who  admitted  thefe  proportions,  that  man- 
kind, by  the  corruption  into  which  they  had 
fallen,  flood  mightily  in  need  of  fome  intercef- 
for,  Ibme  mean  by  which  they  might  be  faved 
from  the  weight  of  their  fins.  And  it  is  no 
marvel,  that  evidence  given  to  men  fo  convin- 
ced, that  falvation  might  be  had  through  JESUS, 
fhould  be  received  with  gladnefs. 

AND  accordingly  we  fee,  that,  in  a  trifle  of 
time,  the  herd  of  mankind,  in  defiance  of  all 
difcouragements,  and  of  the  moft  fevere  perfecu- 
tions,  from  power,  greedily  embraced  and  pro- 
fefTed  this  faith;  and  continued  ftedfaftly  in 
the  profefTion  of  it,  notwithftanding  the  mon 
ftrous  abfurdities  with  which  the  teachers  of 
that  faith  loaded  it,  and  the  more  monftrous  and 
Q  fhocking 
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fhocking  lives  and  manners  of  the  teachers; 
until  of"  late  years,  that  what  ought  to  have 
been  improved  into  a  Hefting  to  mankind,  has 
unfortunately  turned  out  to  their  deftrucYion. 

IN  the  period  juft  mentioned,  wicked  and 
voluptuous  men  purfued  wicked  and  voluptu- 
ous courfes  ;  and  many  grofs  villanies  and  abu- 
fes  were  daily  committed  by  profligate  men, 
which  the  degenerate  condition  of  mankind 
produced.  But  (till  thefe  wickedneffes  were 
difguifed,  difowned,  or  fome  how  fought  to  be 
atoned  for.  The  villain  diffembled  at  leaft, 
and  was  forced  to  be  fo  mean  as  to  become  a 
hypocrite.  No  man  dreamed  of  profeffing  o- 
penly,  that  he  denied  the  being  of  a  God,  or 
his  dependence  on,  and  being  accountable  to 
him.  And  if  any  one  was  indeed  fo  foolifh, 
as  well  as  impious,  as  to  entertain  fuch  a  noti- 
on, (which  by  the  by  is  with  me  a  queftion), 
there  was  no  temptation  for  uttering  it ;  becaufe 
there  was  no  chance  that  any  one  ihould  con- 
cur in  fupporting  fuch  an  opinion. 

BUT  of  late  the  cafe  is  furprifingly,  and  fad- 
ly  altered,  by  the  very  mean  that  ought  to  have 
produced  the  contrary  effecT: ;  increafe  in  know- 
ledge, from  the  more  careful  obfervation  of  na- 
ture, and  from  the  perufal  of  the  works  of  the 
learned  in  all  ages. 

WH  A  T  E  v  E  R  degree  of  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge from  experience,  the  longevity  of  the  an- 
tediluvians 
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tediluvians  might  have  rendered  prafticable  for 
any  particular  perfon,  it  is  certain,  that  the 
fhort  period  to  which  mens  lives  are  now,  and 
have  for  fome  thoufands  of  years  been  limited, 
does  not  permit  any  individual  to  lay  in  any 
confiderable  ftock  of  knowledge.  And  if  he 
will  know  much,  he  muft  profit  of  others,  his 
contemporaries ;  or  of  thofe  that  went  before 
him,  by  tradition,  or  by  writing. 

HENCE  all  arts  have  been  perfected  by  de- 
grees. The  experience  of  one  age  adds  to  that 
of  another.  And  if  the  difcoveries  of  our 
forefathers  had  not  been  handed  down  to  us 
by  writing  or  tradition,  we  fhould  be  as  rude 
and  unlearned  as  the  moft  barbarous  of  them 
were. 

AFTER  writing  became  fafhionable  among 
the  ancients,  the  experience,  the  reafoning,  and 
difcoveries  of  one  age,  were  tranfmitted  to,  and 
improved  on  by  the  next.  The  inquifitive  be- 
came diligent  in  perufmg  the  difcoveries  of 
former  times:  philofophy  became  mightily  in 
vogue ;  and  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for 
men  of  parts,  to  dedicate  their  whole  time  to 
the  contemplation  of  nature,  and  to  place  their 
whole  felicity  in  employing  all  their  mental  fa- 
culties in  the  inveftigation  of  truth. 

As   purfuits  of  this  kind  are  of  all  others 
the  moft  noble,  and  the  moft  fuited  to  a  rati- 
onal being,  they  foon  became  the  moft  ho- 
C  2  nourable. 
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nourable.  Philofophers  were  held  to  be  'wife 
men,  and  were  called  fo  tout  court-,  as  un- 
doubtedly they  held  themfelves  to  be,  though 
modcftly  they  contented  themfelves  with  the 
appellation  of  lovers  of  ivifdom  only ;  and  the 
vanity  they  had  in  being  very  much  more  know- 
ing than  other  people,  and  in  being  thought  by 
others  wife,  was  the  chief  reward  they  had  for 
their  labour,  and  contributed  not  a  little  to  run 
them  into  the  vain  opinion,  that  they  were  in 
very  deed  ivife,  and  that  their  fkill  and  wifdoni 
could  anfwer  all  purpofes. 

IN  all  arts  and  fciences,  fo  far  as  the  obfer- 
vations  they  were  poffeiTed  of  afforded  materi- 
als, theyreafoned  accurately.  In  morality,  and 
the  whole  fyftem  of  duties  which  men  owe 
reciprocally  to  each  other,  and  which  members 
owe  to  the  fociety  whereof  they  are  part,  they 
acquitted  themfelves  well.  Brutal  appetites  and 
enjoyments  they  faw,  and  reproached  the  mean- 
nefs  of;  the  fuperior  happinefs  which  the  right 
exercife  of  the  underftanding  yields,  they  felt 
and  recommended.  Reafonr  in  contradiftin- 
#ion  to  appetites  and  paffions,  was  their  fove- 
reign  guide;  and  felicity  was  to  be  attained  by 
following  its  dictates.  Social  and  publiek  vir- 
tues had,  according  to  their  notions,  charms 
fufficient  to  make  the  poiTeflbr  of  them  happy, 
and  to  fecure  againft  all  wants,  pains,  and  dif- 
trefles. 

BUT  though  their   fagacity  and  attention 

difcovered 
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difcovered  and  defcribed  the  beauty  of  virtue, 
and  the  deformity  of  vice ;  though  they  defi- 
ned with  precifion  the  limits  of  focial  and  po- 
litical duty;  and  though  it  was  the  labour  of 
their  lives,  to  recommend  what  was  good,  and 
to  dhTuade  from  what  was  evil:  yet  it  un- 
luckily fo  happened,  that  the  learning  and 
reafon  which  they  valued  themfelves  upon, 
never  once  led  them  to  the  reflexions  for 
which  they  were  principally  intended,  on  the 
excellencies  and  mattifbft  attributes  of  the  Au- 
thor of  the  creation,  on  the  necelTary  depend- 
ence of  man  upon  his  favour,  and  on  the  duty 
thence  refulting  to  the  Deity.  Such  reflexions 
would  have  been  fit  to  humble  their  vanity, 
and  to  have  checked  them  in  the  courfe  of 
purfuits,  vhich  though  not  openly  vitious,  yet 
had  nothing  of  that  reverence  and  attention 
that  is  due  to  the  Deity  mixed  with  them. 


So  foon  as  thefe  wife  philofophers  had  got 
that  quantity  of  knowledge  which  in  their  ap- 
prehenfions  placed  them  above  other  men,  and 
had  got  into  a  high  opinion  of  their  own  Rea- 
fon ;  they  no  longer  employed  their  parts  in 
attending  to  and  inveftigating  the  wondrous  cf- 
fecls  of  wifdom,  power,  and  goodncfs,  difplay- 
ed  in  the  fabrick  of  this  univerie,  in  order  to 
raife  high  and  honourable  ideas  of  the  Almigh- 
ty, ai.d  becoming  notions  of  man's  meannefs, 
fhort-fightednefs,  and  dependence  :  but,  reject- 
ing fuch  poor-fpirited  reflexions,  they  took  it  in 
their  heads  to  imagine,  that  the  profufion  of 

wonders 
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wonders  in  the  works  of  creation  was  intended 
only  for  an  exercife  to  their  underftanding,  to 
difcover  how,  by  what  mechanifm,  and  for 
what  ends  fuch  things  were  brought  about. 
They  found  out  they  had  not  power  fufficient 
to  produce  them  ;  but  on  the  all-fufficiency  of 
their  Reafon  they  depended  :  and  therefore  to 
work  they  went,  to  difcover,  and  to  explain 
nature.  Hence  fo  many  cofmogonias,  fo  many 
fyftems  for  fhewing  how  the  various  phenomena 
are  performed.  Some  fet  out  on  bjpotbefes 
which  time  has  difcovered  to  be  abfolutely 
falfe.  Some  gave  only  words,  which  had  no 
certain  meaning,  and  therefore  explained  no- 
thing ;  but  which  the  philofopher  and  his  fol- 
lowers were  perfectly  fatisfied  with.  And  all 
of  them  agreed  in  this,  that  their  Reafon  was 
a  match  for  the  undertaking  ;  that  is,  fit  to  in- 
veftigate  and  defcribe  all  the  myfteries  of  nature, 
and  to  difcover  and  determine  all  the  ways  and 
works  of  God. 

WITH  this  prepoffeffion  in  behalf  of  the 
powers  of  their  Reafon,  thefe  wife  Gentlemen 
undertook  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  God  ; 
laying  it  down  as  a  fixed  point,  to  admit  no 
quality  in  that  Being  that  their  Reafon  did  not 
aflign  him ;  nor  to  allow  any  aftion  to  him, 
but  what  they,  making  ufe  of  their  Reafon  and 
obfervation,  could  affign  the  caufe  and  end  of. 

ON  thefe  articles  the  difference  of  opinion 
was  great.  Some  held  the  world  to  be  eternal ; 

and 
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and  the  infinite  variety  and  contrivance,  to  be 
the  effeft  of  Nature,  eternal  alfo :  and  with 
this  found,  in  place  of  fenfe,  they  were  fatisfi- 
ed.  Some  held  the  world  to  be  the  work  of  an 
intelligent  Being :  but  the  number  of  them  was 
few ;  and  what  regard  he  had  to  men  in  the 
compofition,  they  did  not  fay.  Some  held  that 
the  Deity  directed  events  in  this  world,  parti- 
cularly thofe  that  regarded  nations  and  fbcic7 
ties :  others  utterly  denied  Providence ;  and 
imagined,  that  every  thing  was  left  to  the  go- 
vernment of  Chance.  Few  philofophers  al- 
lowed of  a  future  ftate  of  rewards  and  punifti- 
ments:  thofe  that  did,  thought  only  of  re- 
warding publick  virtues,  and  punifhing  vices 
noxious  to  fociety.  None  of  them  imagined, 
that  God  ever  minded  thfe  inward  diipofition, 
or  heart  of  man. 

As  Epicurus  and  his  followers  obferved, 
that  no  fignal  punimment  attended  vice  in 
this  world,  they  denied  Providence  ;  as  they 
could  not  be  fatisfied  that  the  dead  could  rife, 
they  denied  a  future  ftate ;  and  as  there  was 
no  punimment  that  actually  attended  vitious 
actions  in  this  world  or  another,  all  actions 
with  them  were  indifferent.  So  that  this  feet, 
which  was  numerous,  difcarded  the  Deity, 
and  made  brutes  of  men. 

BUT  it  is  impoffible  they  could  have  dropt 
into  fuch  monftrous  abfurdities,  if  the  vain 
voluptuous  courfe  in  which  they  were  engaged, 

had 
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had  not  given  a  bias  to  their  Reafon ;  and  if 
they  had  not  made  Reafon  fo  much  the  teft 
and  touchftone  of  all  things,  as  to  reject  every 
thing  which  it  could  frame  any  objection  to,  if 
it  could  not  alfo,  by  its  own  light,  diffolve  that 
objection. 

HAD  they  duly  attended  to  the  popular  opi- 
nions which  prevailed  in  their  days,  that  the 
gods  regarded  the  actions  of  men  ;  that  good 
actions  were  pleafing,  and  evil  difpleafmg  to  the 
Deity ;  that  fins,  unlefs  expiated,  were  to  be 
punifhed;  and  that  rewards  and  punifhments 
were  to  be  met  with  in  another  (late  :  had  they 
with  care  confidered  the  eflential  difference  be- 
tween good  and  evil  actions ;  the  monftrous 
abfurdity  which  attends  the  fuppofal,  that  wic- 
kednefs  can  go  unpunifhed,  or  virtue  unreward- 
ed ;  and  the  neceffary  confequence  from  thence, 
that  there  aiuft  be  another  time  for  thofe  re- 
wards and  punifhments,  as  they  do  not  hap- 
pen in  this  life  :  and  had  they  permitted  them- 
ielves  to  fee,  without  prejudice,  the  numberlefs 
obligations,  unacknowledged  and  unreturned, 
under  which  man  lies  to  his  Creator  and  Pre- 
ferver,  and  the  infinite  difproportion  there  is 
between  our  weak  fcanty  Reafon  and  his 
boundlefs  wifdom,  it  is  impoflible  they  could 
have  fallen  into  a  fet  of  fuch  childifh  opinions 
as  they  maintained. 

BUT  they  were  too  much  bewitched  with 
the  chimerical  notions  they  had  of  their  own 

excellency ; 
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excellency ;  too  fond  of  the  character  they  had 
carved  out  for  themfelves,  after  driving  the 
Deity  from  their  thoughts,  of  being  lords  of 
the  creation,  the  chief  of  beings,  accountable  to 
none,  happy  in  themfelves,  indtled  to  gratify 
every  appetite,  and  fubject  to  no  law  but  that 
of  their  own  good-will  and  pleafure,  to  fubmit 
to  the  mortification  that  muft  refult  from  the 
difcovery  of  their  real  ftate.  The  milery  into 
which  folly  had  plunged  human  nature,  muft 
be  a  difagreeable  object  of  contemplation  to  a 
vain  man  who  had  got  himfelf  into  poffeflion 
of  the  feat  of  God.  •  The  neceflity  of  humi- 
liation, repentance,  amendment,  interceflion, 
and  of  a  total  alteration  of  views  and  purfuits, 
was  a  pill  of  no  eafy  digeftion.  And  there- 
fore it  is  no  great  wonder,  that  though,  on 
the  firft  publication  of  the  gofpel,  the  good 
tidings  were  greedily  received  by  the  unlearn- 
ed, and  confequently  lefs  prejudiced,  the  phi- 
lofophers,  and  their  fcholars,  the  pretended 
learned  men  of  the  world,  refifted  it  with  the 
greateft  warmth  and  bitternefs. 

IT  was  however  lucky,  that  though  the  in- 
fidelity of  the  ancient  philofophers  was  almoft 
as  ftrong  as  that  of  the  modern,  it  was  by 
much  lefs  extenfive ;  and  therefore  lefs  mif- 
chievous.  Learning  in  thofe  days  was  con- 
fined to  a  few  heads ;  books  were  fcarce,  and 
the  purchafe  of  them  coft  a  great  deal  of  mo- 
ney :  every  body  did  not  meddle  with  philo- 
fophifmg,  as  they  do  at  prefent  j  and,  of  confe- 
D  cjuence, 
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qucnce,  knowledge  of  the  philofophical  kind 
was  only  to  be  met  with  ambngft  philofophers 
who  taught,  and  fuch  of  their  hearers  as  had 
leifure,  genius,  and  books,  to  enable  them  to 
profecute  their  ftudies.  The  herd  of  the 
people  remained  ignorant  and  undebauched  \ 
and  the  ChrifHan  doclrme,  which  took  root 
amongft  them,  when  it  called  in  unprejudiced 
reafon,  and  learning,  to  aflTft"  it,  proved  at  laft 
too  ftrong  for  the  few  fantaflick  proud  philo- 
fophers. 

THUS  was  infidelity,  that  is,  in  theory  and 
opinion,  banimed  from  the  Chriftian  world, 
till  of  late,  that  a  falfe  opinion  has  prevailed, 
that,  with  the  reiteration  of  learning,  the  know- 
ledge of  mankind  has  enlarged  itfelf  infinitely  ; 
that  this  is  the  effect  of  genius  and  Reafon ; 
and  that  making  a  proper  ufe  of  this  Reafon, 
every  thing  that  is,  or  appears  to  be  myfterious 
in  nature,  may  to  a  certainty,  at  leaft  to  a  very 
high  degree  of  probability,  be  difcovered.  And 
this  falfe  opinion  has  unfortunately  become  fo 
prevalent  and  extenfive,  that,  except  amongft  the 
meaner  and  the  lefs  conceited  part  of  mankind, 
k  is  not  eafy  to  meet  with  any  one  that  is  not 
tainted  with  it. 

THIS  mifchief  is  however  by  no  means  to 
be  charged  upon  learning,  but  on  the  weak- 
nefs  and  prejudices  of  mankind;  who,  con- 
ceiving too  high  an  opinion  of  the  powers  of 
their  own  underftanding,  prefume  to  meafure 

every 
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every  thing,  divine  as  well  as  human,  by  it. 
For  when  firft  the  fubver fion  of  the  Greek  em- 
pire drove  learned  men,  with  their  books,  in- 
to the  weft,  which  fell  in  with  the  time  of  the 
invention  of  printing,  whereby  knowledge  was 
circulated,  and  could  be  come  at  much  cheap- 
er, and  with  lefs  labour,  than  formerly,  great 
numbers  of  men  of  genius  applied  themfelves 
to  ftudy,  and  in  a  trifle  of  time  acquired  fb 
much  knowledge  as  difpofed  them  to  throw 
off  the  yoke,  as  well  as  the  abfurdities  of  the 
church  of  Rome ;  which  would  have  had  a 
thorough  effect,  but  for  the  paffions  and  iri- 
terefts  of  felfifh  princes.  But  in  this  attack  on 
the  reigning  church,  infidelity  had  no  fort  of 
hand.  Learning  had  warmed  the  piety,  as 
well  as  it  improved  the  knowledge  of  the  Re- 
formers :  a  thorough  examination  of  the  fcri- 
ptures,  of  hiftory,  and  of  antiquity,  independ- 
ent of  the  tradition  of  the  church,  fecured  and 
defined  their  faith :  and  piety  in  *hofe  days 
was  the  companion  of  knowledge  and  learn- 
ing; as  it  muft  ever  continue  to  be  where 
knowledge  and  learning  are  lodged  in  fober 
minds. 

THE  quick  and  eafy  conveyance  of  know- 
ledge by  the  prefs,  foon  produced  in  all  foils 
fwarms  of  men  of  real,  or  pretended  learning. 
Cnriofity,  genius,  or  the  failiiony  (for  it  was 
the  mode  then  to  ftudy),  filled  Europe  with 
men  of  letters.  Sciences  of  all  forts  were 
purfued  by  people  of  all  countries,  as  their 
D  2  taftes 
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taftes  feverally  led  them ;  all  the  ancient  learn* 
ing  was  expofed  to  view ;  in  theology,  the  pro- 
grefs  pit  defcribed  was  made  ;  the  Roman  law 
was  ftudied,  and  taught  with  great  accuracy ; 
the  Greek  and  Roman  oratory  and  poetry  be- 
came the  ftandards  of  performances  of  that 
kind ;  the  Greek,  particularly  ^rijlotles  phi- 
lofophy,  reigned  in  the  fchools  ;  Hippocrates, 
Galen,  Celfus,  <&c.  gave  lights  to  phyficians 
which  they  had  not  before ;  and  the  works  of 
the  ancient  aftronomers  and  mathematicians 
which  remain,  revived  thofe  ftudies ;  in  which, 
by  the  afliduous  application  of  ingenious  men, 
very  great  progrefs  has  been  made. 

IT  muft  be  owned,  that,  in  almoft  every 
branch  of  learning,  knowledge  has  been  car- 
ried to  a  higher  pitch,  fince  the  revival  of 
learning,  than  it  appears  to  have  been  by  the 
ancients,  from  the  remains  of  their  works 
that  have  come  to  our  hands.  But  that  is 
not  to  be  afcribed  to  the  fuperiority  of  genius 
of  the  moderns ;  fince  the  true  caufe  of  it 
can  eafily  be  afligned,  /.  e.  That  multitudes 
are  at  work  on  the  fame  fubjecl: ;  and  that  the 
prefs  affords  fo  quick  a  conveyance  of  their 
conceptions  and  obfervations  to  each  other, 
that  they  are  thereby  vaftly  aided  in  their  lu- 
cubrations. Befides  that  many  accidental  dif- 
coveries  by  men  not  always  of  the  brighteft 
parts,  have  given  hints,  and  ftruck  out  lights 
to  the  ingenious,  which  have  led  to  confider- 
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able  improvements,  and  have  banifhed  many 
falfe  fyitems. 

ACCIDENT  gave  birth  to  the  invention  of 
telefcopes,  and  of  microfcopes ;  and  yet  to  the 
firft  is  owing  the  confirmation  of  the  Coper- 
tiican,  and  the  ruin  of  the  ^Ptolomean  fyftem ; 
and  to  the  fecond,  the  confirmation  of  Dr. 
Herveys  difcovery  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  as  well  as  the  production  to  view  of 
numberlefs  tribes  of  animals,  hitherto  hid  from 
mortal  fight.  Accident  gave  birth  to  the  in- 
vention of  gun-powder,  and  of  the  air-pump  ; 
and  experiments  made  on  thefe  have  difclofed 
many  unknown  properties  of  the  air.  Expe- 
riments to  which  men  have  been  led  by  ac- 
cidents, have  made  furprifing  difcoveries  in 
chymy,  and  many  parts  of  natural  philofophy, 
to  the  great  improvement  of  phyflck,  and  other 
branches  of  ufeful  knowledge.  And  the  ac- 
cidental difcovery  of  the  Weft-Indies,  and  the 
intercourfe  by  trade  with  it,  and  with  the  Eaft- 
Indies,  have  brought  numbers  of  particulars  to 
light,  to  which  the  ancients  were  utter  ftrangers. 

POSSESSED  of  the  learning  of  the  ancients» 
with  the  vaft  addition  of  later  difcoveries,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  the  moderns  exceed- 
ed the  ancients  as  much  in  vanity,  and  the 
good  opinion  they  entertained  of  their  own 
capacity,  as  they  did  in  knowledge.  Hence 
they  employed,  with  great  induftry,  their  time 
and  their  talents  in  fearches  after  the  fecrets  of 
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nature,  and  in  difcovering  and  afligning  the 
phyfical  caufes  of  the  effe&s  that  Ihine  forth  in 
the  univerfe.  Defcartes's  new  Cofmogonia  beat 
'  .jfriftotle's,  and  all  the  other  ancient  fyftems, 
out  of  the  fchools.  The  artifice  employed  by 
the  Creator,  in  the  formation  of  the  univerfe, 
in  the  direction,  and  the  prefervation  of  it,  was 
defcribed,  and  laid  open  to  the  comprehenfion 
of  the  meaneft  capacity ;  the  phyfical  caufes  of 
the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  fea,  of  magne- 
tifm,  of  the  formation  of  metals,  and  of  all 
the  other  feeming  myfteries  of  nature,  were 
affigned  ;  and,  to  the  conviction  of  the  invent- 
ers,  and  of  almoft  all  Europe,  for  about  half  a 
century,  nothing  was  wanted  but  the  applica- 
tion of  his  principles,  to  account  for  every 
phenomenon,  how  furprifing  foever,  that  fhould 
at  any  time  make  its  appearance. 

WHILST  the  world  was  drunk  with  this 
conceit,  no  marvel  they  fhould  entertain  a  very 
high  opinion  of  the  fagacity  of  man.  If  his 
power  was  not  to  be  compared  with  that  of  the 
Omnipotent,  yet  his  wifdom  and  knowledge 
did  not  feem  to  fall  far  fhort  of  that  of  the  Om- 
nifcient.  A  well-inftructed  and  well-convinced 
Cartejian  would  not  think  himfelf  hard  put  to 
it  by  the  queftions  about  the  formation  of  natu- 
ral things  which  the  Almighty  put  to  Job,  to 
humble  his  pride,  and  to  convince  him,  that 
he  was  not  a  competent  judge  of  the  ways  and 
views  of  God.  And  thence  it  naturally  fol- 
lowed, that  they  looked  down,  with  fome  con- 
tempt, 
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tempt,  upon  fuch  parts  of  the  fcripture  as  ap- 
peared to  them  unphilofophical,  entertained  a 
poor  opinion  of  the  writers  of  them,  and  laugh*- 
ed  at  the  fimplicity  of  ferious  Chriftians,  who 
believed  feveral  articles,  in  matters  of  religion, 
which  thofe  wife  men  could  not  account  for  fo 
well,  as  they  could  for  the  formation  of  the 
univerfe,  and  the  various  phenomena  of  nature. 


To  this  way  of  thinking  their  matter's  firft 
principle  led  them.  $>uicquid  dare  &  diftinftb 
percipio,  eft  verum,  was  the  foundation  on 
which  he  built ;  and  a  good  one.  He  furely 
run  no  rife  in  admitting  whatever  was  founded 
on  it.  In  all  the  parts  of  mathematicks,  in 
which  he  excelled,  the  converting  the  propo- 
fition,  and  admitting  nothing  to  be  true  but 
what  one  clearly  perceives  to  be  fo,  is  the  rule 
which  has  guided  fuch  as  followed  it  to  that 
degree  of  certainty  which  has  diftinguimcd 
thofe  fciences  from  all  others.  The  object  of 
them  admits  of  the  application  of  the  rule; 
Lines,  angles,  numbers,  the  creatures  of  man's 
imagination,  defined  by  him,  and  receiving 
their  nature  from  that  definition,  he  may 
clearly  conceive  all  the  properties  of;  and  is  in 
the  right  to  deny  to  any  line,  angle,  or  number, 
what  he  does  not  clearly  perceive  to  belong  to 
it.  But  if  he  carries  this  rule  to  other  fciences, 
where  the  difcovery  of  truth  depends  upon  a 
different  fpecies  of  evidence :  if  he  applies  it 
to  the  works  or  ways  of  the  Moft  High,  which 
his  knowledge  does  not  reach  to,  as  it  docs  to 
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the  properties  of  lines  and  numbers,  beings  of 
his  own  creation ;  and  of  which  he  cannot 
poffibly  know  any  thing  but  what  he  gathers 
from  conjecture,  founded  on  the  appearances 
in  nature,  or  from  what  the  Deity  may  have 
been  pleafed  to  reveal ;  monftrous  miftakes  may, 
and  muft  grow.  A  thoufand  improbable,  nay 
almoft  inconceivable  things,  in  natural  philo- 
fophy,  are  true.  The  teftimony  of  the  fenfes 
confutes  all  objections  from  improbability,  or 
inconceivability,  if  one  may  ufe  the  expreflion  ; 
and  credible  evidence  fhort  of  that  of  feeing  or 
feeling,  from  unfufpected  witnefles,  creates  that 
certainty  on  which  men  may  fafely  depend  and 
act.  And  if  it  has  pleafed  the  Almighty  to  dif- 
cover  to  mankind  any  thing  relating  to  himfelf 
or  to  his  ways,  it  is  but  of  little  confequence, 
whether  that  falls  in  with  the  philofophers  no- 
tions or  conceptions;  and  the  only  fenfible 
queftion  can  be,  Whether  there  is  fufficient 
evidence  that  in  faft  fuch  things  were  reveal- 
ed? 

NOTWITHSTANDING  thefe  obvious  re- 
flexions, Monf.  Defcartes  and  his  followers,  and 
the  other  feels  of  philofophers  who  have  fuc- 
ceeded  him,  not  content  with  world-making, 
have  proceeded  to  god-making.  They  have 
prefumed  to  define  him,  his  attributes  and 
powers ;  nay,  they  have  determined  what  he 
is  and  muft  be,  and  what  he  is  not  and  cannot 
be,  with  fuch  prccifion  and  certainty,  that  if 
any  thing  faid  to  be  revealed  by  himfelf,  does 

not 
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not  conform  direftly  to  the  character  and  qua- 
lities they  have  given  this  god,  they  ftraight- 
way  conteft,  and,  right  or  wrong,  reject  the 
evidence  for  fuch  revelation. 

DESCARTES's  romance  kept  entire 
pofleflion  of  mens  belief  for  full  fifty  years. 
If  fome  crofs  experiment  fhocked  it  in  fome 
particular,  the  fyftem  was  pieced  up  and  mend- 
ed by  his  followers,  and  accommodated  to  the 
new-difcovered  phenomena-,  till  at  laft  the  tide 
of  contrary  obfervations  and  experiments  was 
too  ftrong  to  be  refilled.  All  the  invention  of 
his  countrymen  the  French^  could  not  prop 
the  theory  that  experiment  demonftrated  to 
be  falfe :  and  what  was  worft  of  all  for  France^ 
it  was  crufhed  under  the  weight  of  another 
theory,  built  on  the  difcoveries  of  Sirljaac 
Neiuton,  an  Engltfiman. 

THE  fagacity  of  Sir  Ifaac  was  admired  by 
all,  and  adored  by  his  countrymen.  His  ge- 
nius pufhed  him  to  difcoveries  in  the  moil:  ab- 
ftrufe  parts  of  the  mathematicks,  that  have 
caufed  the  aftonifhment  of  the  learned  ;  and  at 
the  fame  time,  from  accurate  obfervations  made 
on  nature,  he  has  given  hints,  which,  though  by 
him  flupg  out  in  the  form  of  queries  only,  his 
countrymen  have  converted  into  fo  many  cer- 
tain proportions ;  and  upon  them  have  found- 
ed what  they  pretend  to  be  a  compleat  theory 
or  fyftem,  which  future  experiments  and  dif- 
covery  muft  try  the  folidity  of.  But  it  muft  be 
£  owned 
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owned  Sir  Ifaacs  modefty  was  much  greater 
than  that  of  his  followers,  not  only  in  the  title 
he  gave  to  his  notions,  but  in  the  refpeft  with 
which,  notwith (landing  his  vaft  genius  and  fu- 
perior  knowledge,  he  treated  the  Deity  and  the 
fcriptures. 

IT  is  truly  amazing,  that  the  feries  of  blun- 
ders which  the  moft  exalted  geniufes  who  ap- 
plied themfelves  to  fyftem-making  have  by  late 
difcoveries  been  found  to  have  dropt  into  one 
after  another,  has  not  cured  the  philofophers 
of  our  time  of  the  high  conceit  they  have  en- 
tertained of  the  compafs  and  all-fufKciency  of 
the  human  underftanding,  and  of  the  madnefs 
of  the  undertaking,  to  trace,  with  the  organs 
which  we  have  got,  the  hidden  wonders  of 
the  material  creation ;  efpecially  fince  the  more 
light  we  gain  into  natural  things  by  accidental 
difcoveries,  the  thicker  the  difficulties  pour  them- 
felves on  us,  and  the  more  inexplicable  thefe 
myfteries  appear  to  be. 

ABOUT  the  beginning  of  the  laft  century, 
natural  philofophers  had  nothing  to  exercife 
their  talents  on,  but  fuch  phenomena  as  fell 
within  their  fenfes,  unaided  by  inftruments,  and 
fuch  obfervations  as  were  without  very  great 
care  or  accuracy  made  accidentally  on  fuch 
things  as  gave  furprife  on  account  of  their  flngu- 
larity.  But  fince  that  time,  the  microfcope 
has  unveiled  a  fort  of  new  creation,  at  leaft  a 
very  remarkable  part  of  it,  ttti  then  unknown; 

the 
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the  telefcope  has  discovered  new  worlds  in  the 
Ikies ;  and  improvements  in  mathematicks  and 
aitronomy,  have  fhewed  the  jfize  and  diftance 
of  thofe  worlds.  The  inconceivable  minute- 
nefs  of  the  microfcopick  animals,  of  the  parts 
whereof  they  are  compofed,  of  their  juices  and 
nutriment,  and  the  delicacy  of  the  artifice  that 
has  produced  and  fupports  them,  (hikes  the 
mind  with  as  ftrong  a  fenfe  of  the  plenitude  of 
fkill  and  power  of  the  Creator,  as  the  grandeur 
and  magnificence  of  the  new  difcoveries  in  the 
fkies  does  of  his  immenfity ;  and  both  are  e- 
qually  fit  to  give  to  man  the  moft  humbling 
view  of  his  own  knowledge  and  penetration, 
as  well  as  of  his  power,  when  compared  with 
thofe  of  the  Almighty. 

THE  air-pump,  experiments  made  therein, 
and  others  to  which  thefe  gave  rife,  have  dif- 
covered  many  properties  of  the  air,  heretofore 
unknown,  which  mew  the  admirable  fagacity 
of  that  Being  by  whofe  aftonifhing  contri- 
vance that  fluid  is  fo  adjufted  and  tempered,  as 
in  effect  to  fupport  the  animal  as  well  as  the 
vegetable  world,  and  to  maintain  this  part  of 
the  creation  in  the  condition  in  which  it  is. 

CHYMY  purfued  with  attention,  has  difco- 
vered  many  effecls  of  fire,  and  of  mixtures,  and 
general  properties  in  metals,  minerals,  and  o- 
ther  bodies,  that  give  daily  furprife ;  Anatomy 
has  to  a  certain  pitch  laid  open  the  aftonifhing 
artifice  of  the  Creator,  in  the  texture  of  the 
E  2  body 
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body  of  man,  as  well  as  of  other  animals ;  a 
prifm  in  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  hand  has  difclofed 
many  qualities  in  light,  which  never  had  en- 
tered into  the  heart  of  man  to  think  of;  and 
fome  accidental  experiments  in  Electricity  have 
prefented  to  the  fenfes,  appearances  which 
fhew,  that  there  are  fome  powers  and  pro- 
perties in  matter  not  hitherto  dream'd  of,  and 
which  no  theory  as  yet  hatched  can  account 
for. 

THE  natural  effeft  of  thofe  difcoveries  upon 
minds  rightly  dif:-ofed,  ought  to  be,  to  mortify 
felf-conceit,  and  to  exalt  our  idea  of  the  infi- 
nite power  and  perfection  of  the  Creator; 
fince  the  greater  progrefs  we  make  in  difcover- 
ing,  the  more  wonders  of  contrivance,  wifdom, 
power,  and  goodnefs  we  meet  with,  which 
though  our  Reafon  can  fometimes  fee  the  end 
of,  it  is  too  fcanty  to  trace  the  mechanical 
caufe  of ;  and  for  that  muft  refort  to  the  will 
and  pleafure  of  the  Deity,  unlefs  we  will  be  fb 
abfurd  as  to  fay,  that  nature,  without  any  mean- 
ing or  contrivance,  has  beftowed  thofe  proper- 
ties and  powers  upon  certain  parcels  of  matter. 

THAT  denfe  bodies  gravitate  in  proportion 
to  their  mafs,  and  that  projected  bodies  con- 
tinue in  motion  until  obftructed,  are  appear- 
ances fo  common,  that  no  one  is  furprifed  with 
the  obfervation  ;  and  the  crowd  do  not  trouble 
their  head  in  inquiring  after  the  caufes.  But 
it  is  not  fo  with  the  clear-fighted  philofophers. 

They 
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They  muft  puzzle  their  brains  with  aligning 
the  mechanical  caufes  for  thofe  effects ;  and 
when  they  have  done  their  beft,  they  imift  con- 
fefs  their  ignorance,  or  rifk  error,  by  averring 
that  there  is  no  mechanical  caufe  ;  and  that  the 
effect  depends  on  a  law  of  nature,  which  thole 
who  are  difpofed  to  be  civil  to  the  Deity  fay, 
flows  from  the  mere  will  of  the  Deity. 
v.  tu  i*,yi  -tewofbo -wa  p 

IN  the  fame  way,  every  man  living  is  fen- 
fible  of  the  intimate  connexion  between  the 
foul  and  the  body ;  he  feels  the  fenfation  rai- 
fed  in  the  one  by  the  aclion  of  the  other,  and 
knows  the  ready  obedience  which  fuch  parts  of 
the  body  as  are  intended  for  aclion  yield  to  the 
will  of  the  foul :  but  how  the  one  afts  upon 
the  other,  is  not  only  not  known,  but,  one  may 
venture  to  fay,  not  knowable  or  conceivable 
by  us,  until  we  acquire  fome  degree  of  know- 
ledge of  what  we  are  at  prefent  mere  Grangers 
to,  the  nature  of  Soul,  and  the  nature  of  Body. 

A  body  fit  to  reflect  light  and  colours,  when 
placed  in  light,  not  only  returns  the  rays  of 
light  that  fall  upon  it,  to  the  luminous  body 
that  enlightened  it,  but  fends  the  picture  of  it- 
felf  quite  round  the  hemifphere  in  all  directi- 
ons, and  to  every  point :  placing  a  thoufand, 
a  million  of  fuch  bodies  near  one  another,  each 
performs  the  fame  operation ;  the  rays  of  light 
and  colours  come  inltantaneoufly  to  the  fpe- 
ftator's  eye  from  each,  without  bein,]  difturbed 
or  diverted  in  .the  palfage  by  the  numbcrlefs 

rays 
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rays  returned,  in  different  and  contrary  dire- 
ctions, by  the  other  contiguous  bodies.  That 
the  Being  who  contrived  this  mechanifm,  and 
created  the  machine,  can  explain  it,  and  can 
give  us  capacity  to  comprehend  it,  is  not  to  be 
doubted :  but  until  it  fhall  be  his  good  pleafure 
to  do  fo,  all  we  have  to  do  is,  to  admire  his 
power  and  fkill,  and  thankfully  to  acknow- 
ledge the  blefling  he  has  beftowed  upon  us  by 
this  aftonifhing  machinery. 

.  WHY  then,  what  has  man  got  by  the  nu- 
merous experiments  and  difcoveries  of  later 
years  ?  Why,  furely,  a  more  accurate  and  cer- 
tain knowledge  of  many  phenomena  of  nature, 
of  many  of  the  works  of  God,  than  the  an- 
cients had,  and  a  more  diftinft  view  of  the 
ends  and  ufes  of  many  pieces  and  parts  of  the 
creation  than  men  were  formerly  poflefTed  of: 
difcoveries  fit  to  raife  the  moft  high  and  ho- 
nourable notions  of  the  Creator,  and  of  his 
goodnefs  to  his  creatures ;  and  to  convince 
man  of  his  fhort-fightednefs,  dependence,  and 
duty. 

BUT  has  man  made  this  improvement  of 
thofe  difcoveries  ?  Nothing  lefs !  He  makes  a 
pompous  mufter  to  his  own  vain  mind  of  his 
knowledge ;  he  looks  upon  it  as  his  property, 
acquired  by  his  own  ingenuity  and  induftry ; 
he  prides  himfelfon  his  fagacity,  and  hopes  by 
its  affiftance  to  be  ftill  richer  in  wifdom;  and 
he  feels  fo  much  pleafure  in  the  purfuit  of  more 

knowledge, 
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knowledge,  and  takes  fo  much  joy  upon  every 
trifling  difcovery  which  adds  to  his  (tore,  that 
he  cannot  think  with  patience  on  the  evidence 
which  his  increafe  in  knowledge  gives  of  his 
real  ignorance  and  weaknefs,  nor  on  the  in- 
finite perfection  and  goodnefs  of  the  Deity, 
•which  that  knowledge  demonftrates.  Such 
reflexions  would  fhock  his  vanity ;  would  con- 
vince him  he  had  pafled  his  life  unprofitably ; 
and  might  determine  him  to  quit  his  beloved 
courfe  of  philofophizing,  or  other  courfes  ftill 
more  foolifh ;  or  elfe  to  perfift  in  them,  under 
a  load  of  anxious  doubts  which  might  pall  the 
tafte  of  his  enjoyments. 

HE  muft  be  a  ftranger  to  the  exercife  of  the 
rational  faculty,  who  does  not  know,  that  the 
purfuit  of  knowledge  in  any  fcience  is  attended 
with  very  fenfible  pleafure;  or  who  doubts, 
that  a  philofopher,  if  blefled  with  health,  and 
means,  and  temperance,  may  reafonably  pro- 
pofe  to  drive  on  in  the  career  of  life  till  nature 
decay,  with  as  much  fatisfaftion  as  any  man 
who  does  not  confidently  look  for  a  happy 
hereafter.  And  as  this  is  the  cafe,  fuppofmg 
a  philofopher  engaged  in  this  pleafurable  courfe, 
it  is  not  to  be  imagined,  that  he  would  quit  it 
willingly,  or  Men,  without  fome  reluctance, 
to  doctrines  that  mould  make  him  uneafy  in  it. 
With  fuch  prejudice  does  almoft  every  philofo- 
pher of  our  days  attend  to  what  he  daily  hears 
preached,  and  what  the  voice  of  all  nature  pro- 
claims, of  the  dudes  which  men  owe  to  their 

Creator, 
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Creator,  of  the  regard  which  he  expects  from 
them  to  his  will,  and  of  the  certainty  of  re- 
wards and  punifhments ;  and  is  therefore  fertile 
in  objections,  to  prevent  his  own  and  other 
people's  believing  thefe  truths. 

AN  D  what  puts  our  age  in  a  much  more  la- 
mentable cafe  than  thofe  that  were  before  it  is, 
that  whereas  the  number  of  philofophers  for- 
merly was  but  very  fmall,  the  number  of  pre- 
tended philofophers  is  now  immenfely  great ; 
and  whereas  books  and  learning  were  then  in 
a  few  hands,  at  prefent  almoft  every  body  can 
read.  The  prefs  circulates  books  very  cheap ; 
philofophers  from  opinion,  and  wits  for  bread, 
publim  Atheifm  ;  and  the  half-learned  and  vi- 
tious  read.  With  thefe  the  authority  of  the 
learned,  as  well  as  the  objections  againft  do- 
ctrines which  mens  vices  may  induce  them  to 
\virn  not  to  be  true,  go  far ;  and  thofe  of  in^ 
ferior  learning  or  rank  are  glad  to  follow  the 
opinions,  as  well  as  the  vices  of  their  betters : 
fo  that  a  man  that  truly  fears  God,  is  at  this 
day  almoft  as  great  a  curioflty  as  an  Atheift 
was  heretofore. 

WHAT  makes  the  truth  of  thofe  reflexions 
the  more  fenfible,  is,  that  though  thofe  philo- 
fophers called  /  'reethinkers  controvert  the  duties 
owing  to  the  Deity,  and  dream  of  no  punifh- 
ment  attendant  on  the  neglect ;  yet  they  all 
pretend  to  be,  and  generally  are  fenuble  of 
the  focial  duties,  and  act  up  to  them  better 

than 
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than  others  do  who  in  other  refpefts  think 
more  juftly  than  they.  And  this  comes  from 
the  moral  fenfe  in  them;  which  they  rather 
encourage  than  ftifle  on  that  article,  from  the 
vanity  of  having  the  good  opinion  and  appro- 
bation of  mankind,  which  they  court;  and 
From  this  confideration,  that  it  is  no  obftruftion 
to  their  purfuits.  Whereas,  brought  up  with 
doubts  of  the  very  exiftence  of  the  Deity; 
ripening  into  years,  under  a  total  neglect  of  all 
duties  that  may  be  owing  to  him;  immerged 
in  purfuits  and  courfes  whereof  the  objects  are 
pretty  much  incompatible  with  thofe  duties; 
and  confcious,  that  fuch  duties  neglecled,  if 
there  is  any  real  obligation  to  them,  muft  be 
highly  offenfive  to  the  Deity,  and  attended 
with  certain  punifhment ;  it  is  natural  for  them 
to  wifh  they  may  have  made  no  miftake  in  that 
article,  and  that  they  may  not  be  found  debtors 
to  the  divine  juftice.  And  it  imports  them 
very  much,  in  refpeft  to  the  future  quiet  and 
tranquillity  of  their  lives,  if  they  refolve  to 
purfue  the  pleafures  wherein  they  are  engaged, 
to  convince  themfelves,  if  they  can,  that  all 
apprehenfions  of  danger  from  neglecl:  of  duties 
to  the  Deity  are  but  vain  terrors,  the  device  of 
priefts,  or  the  dreams  of  melancholy  men. 

BUT  if  there  be  fuch  a  thing  as  an  intelli- 
gent Being,  that  has  employed  and  difplayed 
infinite  wifdom,  power,  and  goodncfs,  in  the 
creation  of  this  univerfe ;  that  has  with  ftu- 
pendous  artifice  ftored  this  globe  with  every 
F  thing 
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thing  neceflary,  not  only  for  the  fupport,  bus 
for  the  felicity  of  man ;  that  on  all  his  works 
has  framped  characters  of  the  infinite  perfefti- 
ons  and  overflowing  goodnefs  of  the  Author ; 
that  has  given  to  man,  and  to  him  alone  of  all 
the  viflble  creation,  that  fhare  of  his  goodnefs, 
eyes  to  be  entertained  with  the  magnificence, 
the  beauty,  the  harmony,  and  the  order  of 
the  univerfe ;  to  fee  the  perfection  of  the  Cre- 
ator in  his  works ;  and  to  difcover  the  infinite 
obligations  he  lies  under  to,  and  the  depen- 
dence he  has  on  the  goodnefs  of  his  beneficent 
Maker;  that  has  fo  moulded  his  heart  and 
fpirit,  as  to  make  pleafure  attendant  on  admi- 
ration, and  love  and  gratitude  the  neceflary 
companions  of  the  fenfe  of  favours  received  ; 
and  that  has  joined  to  the  idea  of  ingratitude, 
the  fenfation  of  horror ;  and  to  confcioufnefs 
of  gratitude,  an  inward  fatisfaction,  that  even 
adds  to  the  relifh  of  the  favour  received :  what 
could  have  been  the  view  of  the  Creator  in  be- 
ftowing  thofe  eyes,  and  that  difpofition  of 
heart  and  fpirit?  Was  he  or  was  he  not  to  be 
difcovered,  admired,  adored,  loved,  and  reve- 
renced; or  was  it  indifferent  to  -  that  perfeft 
and  beneficent  Being,  which  way  his  creature 
employed  his  eyes,  or  difpofed  of  his  heart  ? 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  how  grofs  muft  be 
the  folly  and  guilt  of  man,  who,  mifemploy- 
ing  his  eyes,  and  mifapplying  his  heart,  has 
refufed  to  fee  the  perfection  of  God  in  his 
works ;  and,  in  place  of  acknowledging  with 
gratitude  his  obligation  and  dependence,  chufes 

to 
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to  be  indebted  to  nothing  but  what  he  calls 
Nature  and  Chance,  fubftituted  by  him  in  the 
room  of  God ;  and  beftows  his  heart  upon 
vanity,  upon  the  creature  in  place  of  the  Cre- 
ator ? 

IF  neglects  and  breaches  of  the  focial  and 
moral  duties  are  criminal  even  in  the  eyes  of 
Freethinkers,  what  muft  be  the  guilt  of  neg- 
lecting the  only  duty,  properly  fpeaking,  to 
God,  of  denying  him  the  only  return  which 
he  expects,  becaufe  it  is  the  only  return  he  has 
qualified  us  to  make,  reverence,  love,  and  gra- 
titude ?  Ingratitude  to  men  is  marked  with  the 
blackeft  {rain;  what  muft  then  that  vice  be 
when  it  has  for  its  object  the  fource  of  all 
goodnefs?  and  what  chance  is  there  that  it 
lhall  pafs  unpunifhed  ?  It  is  aftonifhing,  that 
men  who  juftly  look  with  fuch  horror  and  de- 
teftation  on  murder  and  parricide,  fhould  think 
fo  coolly  on  the  abnegation  of  the  Deity  ; 
which  denying  him  his  tribute  of  reverence 
and  gratitude  is.  But  the  inftances  of  punifh- 
ment  which  the  magiftrate,  for  the  prefervati- 
on  of  the  fociety,  inflicts,  helps  to  keep  up  the 
idea  of  horror  that  attends  the  firft ;  'and  the 
forbearance  of  vengeance  in  the  latter,  is  by 
weak  pretenders  to  Reafon  made  an  argument 
tp  conclude,  that  no  offence  is  given. 

IT  is  a  ftrange  imagination,  to  admit,  that 
men  are  formed  with  ideas  of  right  and  wrong, 
with  a  fenfe  of  duty  and  the  contrary,  and 
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with  full  phyfical  liberty  to  act  as  they  fnall 
beft  like ;  and  yet  to  maintain,  that  it  is  abfo- 
lutely  indifferent  to  the  Deity,  who  gave 
them  that  rule  of  conduct,  whether  they  con- 
form to  or  tranfgrefs  it,  whether  they  do  right 
or  wrong ;  and,  confequently,  that  it  is  indif- 
ferent to  them,  if  they  efcape  punifhment  from 
their  fellow-creatures,  whether  they  have  or 
have  not  conformed  themfelves  to  the  rule  of 
their  Creator  and  Sovereign  Lord.  ^ 

,i  -    .  i-j  ",  ;cQ- 

THE  excellency  of  the  body,  the  capacity 
of  the  underftanding,  the  extent  of  the  know- 
ledge of  the  moft  perfect  of  the  human  fpecies, 
cannot  poffibly  make  any  impreiTion  on  th$ 
Deity,  other  than  the  general  complacency 
that  refults  from  the  furvey  of  his  works,  an4 
feeing  that  they  are  good.  What  a  poor  figure 
muft  the  parts,  the  fagacity,  arid  the  know- 
ledge of  the  admired  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  make 
in  the  eye  of  the  Omnifcient  ?  And  how  few 
Neivtons  can  mankind  boaft  of?  Thefe  are 
therefore  not  the  qualities  that  claim  the  Deity's 
regard.  But  if  a  rational  creature,  however 
limited  in  underftanding,  or  imperfeft  in  body, 
fhall  have  his  heart  and  fpirit  right  difpofed ; 
(hall  fee,  and,  in  all  his  thoughts  and  actions, 
acknowledge  his  dependence  on  the  God  that 
made  him ;  fhall  maintain  in  his  heart  a  grate- 
ful fenfe  of  the  numberlefs  obligations  he  lies 
under  to  that  bountiful  Being,  and  fhall  be 
thoroughly  difpofed  to  make  the  Will  of  that 
Being  the  rule  of  his  a&ions  during  the  whole 

<x>urfe 
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courfe  of  his  life ;  regardlefs  of  the  pleafures 
and  fenfual  enjoyment  which  following  this 
rule  may  deprive  him  of,  and  of  the  dangers 
and  inconveniences  to  which  purfuing  it  may 
expofe  him  ;  in  full  confidence,  that  the  fince- 
rity  of  his  heart  will  be  acceptable  to,  and  re^ 
warded  by  the  Creator,  who  endued  it  with 
fuch  difpofitions :  we  muft  neceflarily  conclude, 
either  that  the  Omnifcient  does  not  know  the 
diipofitions  and  inward  actings  of  the  fpirits  of 
all  his  creatures,  or  that  the  grateful  and  duti- 
ful heart  of  fuch  a  creature  is  pleating  and  a-< 
greeable  tp  him. 

.  THUS  the  objects  of  the  complacence  of  the 
Almighty  amongft  the  children  of  men,  may 
be  as  numerous  as  the  individuals  of  the  fpe- 
cies.  He  has  given  to  very  few,  thofe  diftin- 
guiming  parts  that  prpyoke  the  efteem  even  of 
their  fellow-creatures ;  but  he  has  given  to  all, 
hearts  fufceptible  of  reverence,  gratitude,  and 
love ;  and  they  have  no  more  to  do,  but  to 
employ  thofe  diipofitions  towards  the  proper 
object,  to  intitle  themfelves  to  the  continuation 
of  his  goodnefs  and  good-will  for  them.  It  is 
remarkable,  that  the  only  thing  which  God 
claims  of  man  in  fcripture  is  the  heart ;  and  it 
is  remarkable  alfo,  that  pofleffion  of  the  heart 
of  any  of  our  own,  or  even  of  the  brute  fpe- 
cies,  is  what  fecures  our  affection  in  return. 
Perfuaficn  of  the  friendfhip  or  love  of  any  of 
pur  fellow-creatures,  determines  us  to  fenti- 
ments  of  the  like  kind  for  them ;  and  we  can- 
not 
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not  help,  when  a  dog,  a  cat,  or  any  other  fa- 
miliar creature  fhews  marks  of  any  particular 
refpect  or  fondnefs  for  us,  to  have  pleafure  in 
that  fondnefs,  and  to  cherim  the  creature  in 
return.  Now,  though  to  limit  the  fovereign 
and  felf-exiftent  Mind,  by  fuppofmg  that  it 
has  juft  fuch  qualities  and  modifications  as  ours, 
would  be  rafh ;  yet  it  would  be  ram  alfo  to  af- 
fert,  that  there  are  not  in  it  qualities  and  dif- 
portions  fimilar  to  fuch  as  are  praife-worthy 
and  commendable  in  our  own.  Nay,  the 
contrary  muft  be  admitted  by  all  who  believe 
the  fcriptures ;  which  affaire,  that  God  made 
man  after  his  own  image,  and  in  every  page 
declare  his  diflike  of  fin,  and  regard  for  piety. 

BUT  here  lies  the  misfortune:  This  claim 
of  the  Creator  to  the  hearts  of  his  creatures 
cannot  be  complied  with ;  becaufe  they  have 
already  difpofed  of  their  hearts  in  another  way. 
Lulls  and  follies  of  very  different  kinds  have 
got  pofleffion  of  their  fpirits,  and  the  gratifica- 
tion of  thofe  is  the  object  of  their  purfuit.  Mul- 
titudes follow  the  direction  of  the  temperature 
of  their  body,  and  are  flaves  to  the  appetites 
that  prevail  in  them  ;  which  chain  them  to  the 
oar  they  tug  at,  by  the  immediate  pleafure  they 
tafte  in  obeying  the  call  of  thofe  appetites ; 
vvhilft  the  very  enjoyment  of  what  they  are  fo 
fond  of,  deftroys  the  appetite,  pulls  on  difeafes 
and  peevimnefs,  with  early  old  age  and  decay ; 
which  muft  be  attended  with  remorfe  and  hor- 
ror, if  they  do  not  carefully  lock  out  from  their 

thoughts 
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thoughts  all  ideas  of  futurity,  and  of  what 
ought  to  have  been  the  object  of  their  purfuits. 
To  talk  to  fuch  men  of  duty,  whether  in  the 
career  of  their  enjoyments,  or  when  they  are 
no  longer  capable  of  enjoying  what  their  foul 
took  delight  in,  is  to  preach  to  the  deaf,  at  lead 
to  fuch  as  will  undoubtedly  flop  their  ears  a- 
gainft  founds  that  muft  be  fo  grating  and  dif- 
agreeable. 

AND,  on  the  other  hand,  great  numbers, 
who,  from  their  conftitution,  education,  or  o- 
ther  circumftances,  have  efcaped  the  inchant- 
ments  of  fenfual  pleafures,  and  have  relifhed 
the  delight  that  attends  the  exercife  of  their 
mental  faculties,  by  much  the  moft  fubftantial, 
manly,  and  lafting  enjoyment  of  the  two,  fee, 
with  regret  and  contempt,  the  brutifh  folly  in 
which  their  fellow-creatures  are  engaged.  They 
pity  and  delpife  thofe  groveling  mean  fouls,  who 
never  once  tafted  the  refined  fatisfacHon  that  re- 
fults  from  employing  the  rational  powers  in  the 
acquifition  of  knowledge,  and  the  difcovery  of 
truth.  And  by  how  much  foever  the  foul  ex- 
ceeds in  excellency  the  body,  by  fo  much  they 
look  upon  themfelves  to  be  better  and  happier 
than  their  brethren.  In  this  they  glory,  in 
this  they  are  really  happy.  In  their  own  opi- 
nion they  are  wife,  and  they  hope  they  are  fo 
in  the  opinion  of  all  others.  On  the  vanity 
that  refults  from  fuch  an  empty  conceit  they 
feed.  They  are  glad  to  be  thought  wifer  and 
better  than  they  truly  are.  To  gain  the  efH- 

mation 
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mation  of  their  acquaintance,  they  are  charla- 
tans in  fcience,  and  hypocrites  in  conduct.  The 
natural  defire  of  approbation,  born  with  them, 
they  have  transferred  from  God  to  their  fel- 
low-creatures. The  applaufe  of  men,  defer- 
ved  or  undeferved,  blows  up  their  pride.  Ori 
that,  and  on  their  imagined  knowledge,  they 
value  themfelves ;  and  can  have  no  idea  of  any 
ftate  for  which  they  would  exchange  their  own, 
except  one  in  which  they  might  be  more  know- 
ing or  more  efteemed* 

IN  the  whole  courfe  of  the  lives  of  fuch 
men,  the  true  direction  of  the  heart  was  never 
once  minded.  Senfual  enjoyment  it  might  not 
have  for  its  object,  but  it  had  the  Creator  lefs ; 
and  knowledge,  with  the  reputation  of  know- 
ledge, it  ardently  breathed  after  and  exulted  in. 
To  bring  fuch  men  to  a  fixed  belief,  that  the 
boafted  acquifition  of  their  lives  was  no  more 
than  vanity,  and  vexation  of  fpirit ;  that  death 
muft  deliver  them  over  to  judgment,  for  the 
abufe  of  thofe  noble  talents  which  their  Maker 
had  beftowed  on  them ;  and  that  there  is  no 
way  to  efcape  punifhment,  but  by  baniming 
thofe  vanities  from  their  heart,  and  yielding  it 
entirely  to  the  God  that  framed  it,  would  be 
no  eafy  (pot  of  work ;  every  power  of  their 
mind  would  be  employed  in  defence  of  the  i- 
dol  they  had  carved  for  themfelves.  If  religion 
had  prefcribed  only  prayers,  penances,  building 
of  churches,  or  any  other  tranfient  aft,  its  lan- 
guage might  have  been  liftened  to :  but,  as  it 

will 
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will  be  fatisfied  with  nothing  lefs  than  the  heart, 
which   is  already  beftowed,  no  wonder  philo- 

fophers  are  deaf. 

*  '••„-.-.;   ;.*.;  -io  ~o  t\-j-' 

To  refift  the  evidence  that  pours  in  upon 
them,  from  nature,  from  revelation,  from  all 
quarters,  in  behalf  of  religion  ;  and  to  ftifle  the 
apprehenfions  which  it  muft  naturally  beget, 
they  call  in  to  their  affiftance  that  boafted  Rea- 
fon,  which  qualifies  them  to  judge  of  God, 
and  of  all  his  works  and  ways.  Him  and  them 
they  try  by  that  infallible  touchftone ;  and  if 
ought  is  propofed  to  be  believed  of  either,  which 
they  cannot  diftinclly  comprehend  the  manner 
or  caufe  of,  the  proportion  is  immediately  re- 
jefted,  as  abfurd  and  impoffible ;  or  if  any  dif- 
ficulty or  objection  occur  to  their  imagination 
which  cannot  inftantly  be  diflblved,  the  validi- 
ty of  the  objection  is  ftraightway  allowed,  and 
the  proposition  to  which  it  relates,  is  condemn- 
ed. But  this  is  not  all.  If  the  proportion  con- 
demned has  revelation  for  its  fupport,  the  whole 
of  revelation,  together  with  the  evidence  for  it, 
are  damned  by  the  lump  ;  becaufe  that  cannot 
be  the  declaration  of  God,  but  muft  be  a  pal- 
pable forgery,  which  afTerts  any  falfhood,  or, 
what  is  juft  the  fame,  any  thing  that  does  not 
fall  in  with  the  notions  of  the  learned  and 

the  wife. 

• 

THUS,   becaufe  Freethinkers   cannot  con- 
ceive how  a  fpirit  can  exift  without  a  body,  or 
how  a  body  duTolved  into  duft,  and  diflipated, 
G  c.au 
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can  be  refufcitated,  they  doubt  of  a  future  ftate, 
and  deny  the  refurrection ;  though  thefe  very 
wife  men  muft  admit,  they  have  no  adequate 
conception  of  the  foul,  or  of  its  manner  of  ex- 
iftence  or  acting,  or  of  the  way  in  which  it  aod 
the  body  were  brought  together. 

IN  like  manner,  what  is  called  the  bypofta- 
tical  union  in  Chrift,  is  rejected,  becaufe  the 
manner  of  it  cannot  be  comprehended  by  men ; 
who  muft  admit  the  union  between  foul  and 
body  in  man,  and  muft  at  the  fame  time  con- 
fefs,  they  neither  do,  nor  can,  whilft  they  re- 
main in  their  prefent  condition,  conceive  how 
the  one  operates  on  the  other, 

•  Y?    ,  *  c.     ir<Ji. 

THE  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  (hares  the  fame 
fate ;  and  with  fome  more  fhew  of  reafon  ;  as, 
befides  the  difficulty  of  comprehending  the  boiu 
and  the  wherefore,  in  that  doctrine,  as  com- 
monly exprefled,  there  is  fome  appearance  of 
contradiction  in  the  terms,  which  makes  it  dif- 
ficult to  conceive  what  is  meant  to  be  believed. 
But  this  appearance  of  contradiction  is  owing, 
not  to  the  revelation  from  which  the  know- 
ledge of  that  hiftory  is  derived,  but  to  the  va- 
nity and  folly  of  the  doctors  of  the  church ; 
who/puffed  up,  even  as  the  Freethinkers,  with 
too  good  an  opinion  of  their  own  parts,  would 
take  upon  them  to  define  what  revelation  does 
not ;  and  to  coin  terms  not  made  ufe  of  in 
fcripture,  to  exprefs  their  imperfect  conceptions. 
The  words  Trinity,  and  Terfin,  or  Hyfojlafai 

are 
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are  terms  not  to  be  met  with  in  the  facred  boo.k  : 
and  yet  to  thofe*  terms,  and  the  application  of 
them,  the  revolt  againll  the  doftrine  is  chiefly 
owing. 

WHAT  the  fcripture  acquaints  us  with,  is 
this,  and  no  more :  That  what  it  charafterifes 
the  FATHER,  the  avenger  of  wrong,  and  re- 
warder  of  right,  is  GOD;  that  what  it  cha- 
racterifes  the  SON,  the  WORD,  the  Creator  of 
the  world,  the  Redeemer  of  mankind,  fent  for 
that  purpofe  by  the  Father,  is  GOD;  that  the 
HOLY  SPIRIT,  the  correfpondent  with,  and 
Comforter  of  the  {pirits  of  men,  is  GOD  ;  and 
that  neverthelefs  the  DEITY,  the  SELF-EX- 
ISTENT BEING,  is  but  ONE.  That  thefe 
matters  are  fo,  the  fcripture  exprefsly  declares; 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  exprerfes  the  lait 
proportion,  Dent.  vi.  4.  is  worth  attending  to. 
Our  translators  render  it,  Hear,  O  Ifrael,  the 
LORD  our  God  is  one  LORD.  The  ori- 

f'inal  fays,  JEHOVAH  our  Gods  is  one 
ELF-EXISTENT  BEING-,  for  fo 
the  word  tranflated  Lord  fignifies.  Now, 
what  is  there  in  our  knowledge,  in  our  con- 
ceptions, or  in  our  reafon,  that  can  qualify  us 
to  determine  the  modus  of  the  exiftence,  or  of 
the  aftion  of  the  invifible  Deity  ?  That  we  have 
no  fort  of  idea  of  the  fubftance  of  that  foul 
which  afts  in  us,  or  of  the  manner  of  its 
exiftence  or  actions,  is  an  agreed  point ;  what 
impudence  then  muft  it  be  in  us,  to  pretend  to 
determine,  from  our  conceptions,  or  rather  in- 
G  2  ability 
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ability  to  conceive,  the  condition,  or  manner 
of  exiftence  and  acting  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
the  leaft  of  whofe  works  are  in  very  deed  be- 
yond our  comprehenfion  ? 

THE  ancients,  lefs  refined  than  we,  difpu- 
ted  about  the  figure  and  form  of  the  Deity  > 
and,  knowing  none  more  perfect  or  noble,  as 
they  apprehended,  than  that  of  man,  beftow- 
ed  upon  the  Deity  a  human  fliape  and  figure. 
The  impropriety  of  this  grofs  imagination  we 
fee ;  as  we  perceive,  that  the  ideas  of  extenfi- 
on,  fhape,  and  figure,  are  not  applicable  to 
fpirit,  according  to  the  idea  which  we  have  of 
it.  But  though  we  have  not  eyes  to  difcover 
the  fubftance  or  properties  of  fpirit,  does  it  cer- 
tainly follow,  that  they  have  nothing  in  them 
analogous  to  fhape  or  figure  ;  no  properties  by 
which  they  can  be  difcerncd,  and  diftinguifhed 
the  one  from  the  other,  by  God,  or  even  by 
other  fpiritual  beings,  to  whom,  he  may  have 
given  eyes  and  undemanding  fit  to  perceive 
what  we  cannot  ?  And  is  it  not,  on  the  other 
hand,  clear,  that  there  may  be  fomewhat  ana- 
logous to  figure,  fbme  particular  modus  of  ex- 
iftence of  the  Deity,  of  which  our  want  of 
ideas  will  not  permit  us  to  form  any  no- 
tion ? 

HAD  nature  produced  to  our  view  fuch  li- 
ving creatures  as  wild  fiction  can  prefent  to  our 
fancy,  compofed  of  three  or  more  diiHnct: 
bodies,  abfolutely  feparated  from  each  other, 

without 
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without  any  bodily  connexion,  but  actuated  by 
one  and  the  fame  principle,  moving  by  one 
will,  acting  with  one  confent,  each  affected  by 
the  accidents  that  touch  either,  the  one  wound- 
ed by  the  blow  that  wounds  the  other,  and  all 
dying  by  the  killing  of  one ;  we  fhould  have 
had  no  difHnct  conception  of  what  the  fcri- 
pture  reprefents  concerning  the  Deity.  But 
then,  habituated  to  the  fight  of  fuch  an  extra- 
ordinary creation  as  has  been  mentioned,  the 
fcripture-doctrine  would  ccafe  to  be  fb  fhoeking 
as  it  is  to  our  wife  men :  and  yet,  from  their 
knowledge  of  the  machinery  of  nature,  they 
will  hardly  take  upon  them  to  lay,  that  the 
Deity  could  not  have  created  fuch  an  animal 
as  has  been  feigned. 

IF  this  reflexion  wants  any  further  illuftra- 
tion,  let  the  vifion  of  Ezekiel,  chap.  i.  &  x. 
be  confidered:  Four  living  creatures,  which 
he  knew  to  be  the  Cherubim,  actuated  by  one 
{pint,  moving  with  one  confent  whitherfoever. 
they  would ;  attended  by  as  many  wheels,  mo- 
ving fpontaneoufly  in  the  fame  manner,  bccaulc 
the  Jpirit  of  the  living  creature  was  in  them. 
This  plurality  and  unity  expofed  in  vifion  to 
the  Prophet's  view,  muft  have  lefTencd  his  dif- 
ficulty againft  admitting  the  doctrine  which  fb> 
much  offends  our  Freethinkers,  becaufe  no- 
thing refembling  it  has  ever  offered  itfclf  to 
th-ir. imagination.  It  is  not  necefiary  at  pre- 
fent  to  inquire,  how  far  the  Cherubim  was  the 
emblem  pitched  upon  by  the  Deity  to  repre- 

fent  ' 
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fent  the  divine  nature,  with  man  united  to  what 
the  lion  in  that  hieroglyphical  iigure  denoted. 
It  is  fufficient  to  obferve,  that  if  fuch  living  crea- 
tures had  exifted  in  nature,  and  had  been  feen 
and  known,  as  the  Prophet  faw  living  and  act- 
ing in  vifion,  the  myftery  exploded  by  philo- 
fophers  would  not  have  been  quite  fo  incom- 
patible with  common  notions  as  they  pretend. 
And  therefore  it  is  abfurd  for  wife  men,  to  de- 
clare againft  a  matter  of  fact  aflerted  by  thd 
higheft  authority,  for  no  other  reafon,  for- 
footh,  but  that  their  obfervation  or  experience 
has  prefented  them  with  nothing  that  mould 
furnifh  an  adequate  idea  of  it. 


UPON  the  fame  fort  of  principles,  our 
dern  reafoners  reject  the  doctrine  of  Chrift's 
fatisfaction.  They  cannot  conceive  how  the 
punimment  of  one  who  is  innocent,  mould 
atone  for  the  guilt  of  another.  This  to  them 
appears  to  be  contrary  to  the  effential  juftice  of 
the  Deity,  which  ought  not  to  take  pleafure  in 
the  fufferings  of  the  innocent;  and  productive 
of  no  good  effect,  fuited  to  the  character  which' 
they  entertain  of  that  exalted  Being. 

HERE  again  the  temerity  of  thofe  prefum- 
ptuous  men  is  notorious.  That  juftice,  accor- 
ding to  our  notions,  will  not  condemn  one 
for  the  fault  of  another,  is  manifeft.  But  if 
the  innocent  mould  confent  to  fuffer  for  the 
guilty,  where  is  the  violation  of  juftice  in  per- 
mitting it  ?  If  the  innocent  again  has  fome 

great 
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great  and  noble  end  in  view  by  fubmitting  to 
that  differing,  fit  to  recompenfe  a  thoufand- 
fold  the  grief  borne,  where  is  the  injuftice  of 
permitting  him  to  put  himfelf  in  the  place  of 
the  guilty  ?  If  the  innocent  perfon  is  all  mercy, 
all  bowels,  all  companion,  and  can  fuftain  the 
punifhment  which  the  broken-hearted  repent- 
ing criminal  cannot ;  what  is  fhocking  in  the 
belief,  even  according  to  our  common  notions, 
that,  to  comply  with  the  benignity  of  his  na-r 
tare,  he  might  fubmit  to  bear  it  ?  It  is  true  we 
may  not  fee  fo  clearly  why  the  divine  jufh'ce 
fhould  be  fatisfied  for  the  offence  of  one  by 
the  fufferings  of  another ;  and  that  the  light  of 
nature  would  not  have  led  us  to  difcover,  that 
we  guilty  offenders  were  to  be  delivered  from 
punifhment  by  the  fufferings  of  another :  but 
is  that  a  reafon  why  we  fhould  not  take  God's 
word  for  it,  if  he  has  been  pleafed  to  allure  us 
that  it  is  fo  ?  Do  we  know  fo  intimately  the  na- 
ture of  his  effential  juftice,  as  to  be  certain  that 
it  will  not  permit  him  to  accept  of  a  vicarious 
fatisfaction  ?  Amongft  men,  we  know,  that 
debt  owing  by  one  may  be.  difcharged  by  pay- 
ment made  by  another ;  and  are  we  certain, 
that,  in  the  court  of  heaven,  one  man's  obliga- 
tion to  juiHce  may  not  be  cancelled  upon  an^ 
other's  voluntary  fulfilling  of  it?  He  little 
thinks  on  the  unmeafurable  difference  that  is 
between  the  narrownefs  of  the  human  under- 
ftanding,  and  the  immenfity  of  the  divine,  who 
dares  fell  on  fuch  cpnclufions. 
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ANOTHER  inftance  of  mens  making  their 
own  confined  obfervations  and  conceptions  the 
meafure  and  touchftone  of  truth,  is,  the  pre- 
vailing opinion  that  difcards  providence,  denies 
a  future  ftate,  and  confequently  renounces  the 
Deity,  at  leaft  deprives  the  firft  caufe  of  all  in- 
telligence. 

THIS  notable  opinion  is  grafted  on  obferva- 
tion,  that  the  Deity  does  not  interpofe  in  any 
extraordinary  manner  in  the  tranfactions  of  this' 
lower  world ;  that  every  thing  proceeds  in  it 
according  to  the  concurrence  of  natural  caufes ; 
that  the  fame  events  befal  the  wicked  as  the  vir- 
tuous, with  the  advantage  moft  commonly  on 
the  fide  of  the  vitious ;  that  the  ftrongeft  batta- 
lions, conducted  by  the  beft  officers,  fucceed 
in  battle  ;  and  that  vice  and  villany  is  triumph- 
ant, when  conducted  by  fkill,  without  any  ap- 
pearance on  the  part  of  God  in  providence  to 
prevent  the  effects  of  the  wickednefs,  or  to  cor- 
rect the  authors  of  it :  and  from  thefe  obferva- 
tions the  collection  is,  that  all  actions  are  in- 
different, and  that  a  future  ftate  is  a  bugbear. 

Now,  fuppofing  thefe  obfervations  precifcly 
true,  and  that  there  is  not  the  leaft  interpofl- 
tion  of  the  Deity  in  this  world,  what  is  the 
necefTary  confequence  ?  Whether  that  all  acti- 
ons are  indifferent,  in  flat  contradiction  to  the 
cleared  feeling  and  perception  of  the  foul ;  or 
that  there  muft  be  a  future  ftate,  in  which  the 
muft  feverally  be  diftinguifhed  by  re- 
wards 
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wards  and  punifhments  ?  If  there  are  fuch 
things  as  right  and  wrong,  if  the  Deity  is  in- 
telligent, and  if  juftice  is  an  attribute  of  that 
Being,  the  laft  muft  neceflarily  be  the  true  con- 
clufion.  But  as  the  admitting  it  might  be  at- 
tended with  fome  uneafy  apprehenfions,  and 
might  require  a  change  of  heart  and  conduct, 
the  moral  fenfe,  the  moft  intimate  conviction, 
muft  be  fmothered,  and  intelligence  and  juftice 
denied  to  the  infinitely  perfect  Being. 

BUT,  after  all,  on  what  is  this  important 
propofition,  That  the  Almighty  has  absolutely 
abandoned  all  fublunary  things  to  the  direction 
of  chance,  founded  ?  Why  juft  on  this,  That 
none  of  our  wife  men  have  feen  any  miracles 
wrought  of  late  times  ;  and  they  are  not  difpo- 
fed  to  think  it  poflible,  that  any  could  have 
been  wrought  in  the  more  early ;  and  it  is  a 
truth  not  to  be  contefted,  that  the  unjuft  fuc- 
ceed  in  this  world,  fully  as  well  as  the  juft. 

BUT  if  they  were  tobeafked,  Whether  they 
are  certain,  that  no  caufe  has  interpofed  in  the 
producing  any  event  but  what  they  have  obfer- 
ved  ?  and  whether  they  are  fure,  that  there  are 
no  fecret  fprings  in  providence,  unfeen  and  un- 
thought  of  by  them,  to  which  important  events 
.are  owing  ?  if  they  would  not  be  laughed  at, 
they  muft  anfwer  in  the  negative  ;  which  is 
enough  to  deftroy  the  certainty  of  their  pofi- 
tion. 

H  BIT 
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BUT  to  examine  the  thing  more  carefully, 
they  muft  diftinguifh  between  individuals  of  the 
human  fpecies,  and  ftates  and  kingdoms ;  which 
by  us  are  confidered  in  fome  fort  as  individuals, 
and  may  be  fo  by  the  Ruler  of  the  univerfe. 
Though  men  be  not  punifhed  or  rewarded  here, 
they  may  meet  with  what  they  deferve  hereaf- 
ter. But  if  ftates  and  kingdoms  are  not  to  meet 
with  any  correction  in  this  world,  they  cannot 
be  confidered  as  proper  objects  of  it  in  another. 

Now,  it  Is  a  certain  truth,  that  all  ftates-  and 
kingdoms,  in  proportion  as  they  grow  great, 
wealthy,  and  powerful,  grow  wanton,  wicked, 
and  oppreffive.  And  the  hiftory  of  all  ages 
gives  evidence  of  the  fatal  cataftrophe  of  all 
fiich  ftates  and  kingdoms,  when  the  cup  of 
their  iniquity  was  full :  nor  is  it  poflible  to  {hew, 
that  any  one  ftate  or  kingdom  has  been  over- 
turned that  did  not  deferve  it  at  the  hand  of 
Providence ;  however  little  they  may  have  de4- 
ferved  it  at  the  hand  of  the  tyrant  or  oppreflor 
who  brought  their  calamity  upon  them.  In 
this  argument  it  is  not  neceftary  to  fay,  that  no 
unjuft  war  ever  profpered.  Providence  may 
make  ufe  of  the  vitious  and  wicked  difpofition 
of  any  prince,  or  of  the  ruler  of  any  ftate,  to 
execute  juftice  upon  a  power  fated  to  punim.- 
ment.  And  the  only  queftion  which  the  ad- 
verfaries  to  Providence  have  to  anfwer,  is,  How 
they  can  be  fure,  that  thofe  deferred  judgments 
were  the  effeft  of  mere  fortuity,  without  the 

lead 
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Jeaft  intervention  on  the  part  of  the  Lord  of"  the 
univerfe  \ 

THE  courfe  of  providence  with  refpeft  to 
individuals  of  the  human  fpecies  undergoes  a 
very  different  consideration,  and  ought  to  be 
viewed  in  a  light  which  no  Freethinker  ever 
thought  of.  If  by  happinefs  and  profperity  in 
this  world  is  meant,  wealth,  and  power,  and 
enjoyment  of  all  pleafures,  and  fuccefs  in  all 
purfuits ;  it  may  be  fafely  allowed,  that  the  beft 
man  is  not  the  happieft  or  moft  profperous: 
but  if  by  happinefs  and  profperity  is  meant, 
the  full  and  quiet  enjoyment  of  all  the  pleafures 
that  man,  confidered  as  a  rational  being,  is  ca- 
pable of;  and  fuccefs  in  all  the  purfuits  in 
which,  as  a  reafonable  creature,  he  ought  to 
engage  ;  there  is  no  doubt,  that  the  good  man 
will  be  found  to  be  the  moft  compleatly  hap- 
py ;  and  with  that  good  man  as  little  doubt, 
that  the  Maker  and  Sovereign  Lord  of  man  has 
not  abandoned  the  care  of  him  to  blind  chance. 

THE  man  who,  forgetting  all  regards  for 
the  Author  of  his  being  and  happinefs,  cen- 
ters all  his  views  upon  himfelf ;  who,  born 
with  a  vigorous  body  and  keen  appetites,  fuc- 
ceeds  to,  or  acquires  means  to  gratify  all  his 
brutal  defires,  and  plunges  into  the  enjoyment 
of  whatever  his  luft  direfts  him  to,  is  not,  in 
the  eyes  even  of  the  moft  freethinking  philofo- 
pher,  happy.  His  purfuits,  as  well  as  his  en- 
joyments, are  mean  and  beaftly ;  furfeits  and 
H  2  accidental 
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accidental  difeafes  interrupt  the  courfe  of  his 
felicity ;  age,  with  its  attendant  infirmities,  dif- 
folve  the  charm  that  bound  him ;  pleafures  of 
all  forts  lofe  their  relifh  ;  and  the  terrors  which 
death  unavoidable  muft  bring,  are  no  way  to  be 
evited,  but  by  banifhing  all  thoughts  of  death 
from  the  mind.  Such  a  man's  pofTeflions  and 
enjoyments  cannot  denote  him  happy;  nor 
would  a  wife  man  pray  for  thefe  bleflings  as  the 
portion  with  which  he  was  to  be  contented, 
unlefs  he  might  obtain  this  other  boon,  that  he 
fliould  never  decay  nor  die. 

No  philofbpher  that  breathes  the  air,  is  fo 
filly  as  to  maintain,  that  the  objects  of  the  pur- 
fuits  of  the  avaritious,  or  of  the  ambitious, 
whether  in  the  political  or  martial  way,  are  ob- 
jects fit  for  the  purfuit  of  a  rational  creature ; 
or  that  fuccefs  in  thofe  purfuits  is  fit  to  denote 
fuch  a  creature  happy.  And  if  they  will  take 
an  impartial  view  of  their  own  boafted  felicity ; 
if  they  will  draw  up  a  fair  account  of  the  fum 
of  their  learning  and  knowledge,  and  of  the 
happinefs  they  have  tafted  in  the  acquifition  and 
enjoyment  of  thofe  blefllngs ;  and  if  they  will 
candidly  fet  againft  it  the  difcoveries  they  muft 
have  made  of  the  fcantinefs  of  their  knowledge, 
the  weaknefs  of  their  underftanding,  and  their 
neceffary  dependence  on  fomewhat  not  within 
themfelves  for  their  exiftence,  which  they  never 
^have  thought  fit  to  acknowledge ;  or,  however, 
adding  to  thofe  reflexions,  the  certainty  of 
death,  and  the  uncertainty  of  what  may  come 

after:. 
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after :  the  balance  of  the  account  will  doubtlefs 
ftand  on  the  wrong  fide  ;  and  will  fhew,  that 
though  they  have  been  more  happy,  or  rather 
lefs  miferable  than  the  profligate  of  the  higher 
or  lower  clafs  of  mankind,  yet  neither  their 
purfuits  nor  acquifitions  can  give  them  any  title 
to  confider  themfelves,  or  to  be  confidered  by 
others,  as  really  happy. 

Now,  on  the  other  hand,  let  the  cafe  of 
that  man  be  confidered,  who,  delivered  from 
the  flavery  of  thofe  vices  and  follies,  and  ac- 
quainted with  the  end  for  which  he  was  crea- 
ted, endeavours  with  all  his  powers  to  anfwer 
the  defign.  Such  a  one  taftes  the  fame  plea- 
fure  in  all  fenfual  enjoyments  as  the  greatett  epi- 
cure ;  and  has  as  quick  a  relifh  of  all  mental 
joys  that  proceed  from  the  purfiiit,  or  from  the 
difcovery  of  truth,  as  the  greateft  philofopher. 

BUT  then  he  fees,  with  the  philofopher, 
that  thofe  fenfual  enjoyments  are  mean  and 
beaftly,  unworthy  of  the  purfuit  of  rational 
creatures ;  that  they  are  annexed  to  the  per- 
formance of  the  animal  functions,  to  induce 
men  to  do  afts  necefTary  for  their  own  prefer- 
vation,  and  the  propagation  of  the  fpecies ;  but 
which  they  never  would  think  of,  but  for  the 
appetites  implanted  in  them,  and  the  pleafure 
which  attends  the  gratification  of  the  appetites ; 
and  that  fatiety  and  uneafmefs  accompanies  the 
purfuit  of  thofe  pleafures  any  farther  than  na- 
ture requires. 
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AND  he  fees,  by  the  exercife  of  his  rational 
powers,  what  few  philofophers  attend  to,  that 
the  eyes  of  his  mind  were  given  him  to  difco- 
ver  the  immenfity,  the  power,  the  wifdom,  and 
the  goodnefs  of  the  Creator  in  his  works ;  to 
difcover  the  overflowing  bounty  of  that  perfect 
Being  to  him,  and  his  conftant  dependence  on 
the  Author  and  Source  of  his  happinefs ;  to  dif- 
cover the  numberlefs  obligations  he  lies  under, 
with  reverence  and  gratitude,  to  obey  and  to 
adore  the  Sovereign  of  the  univerfe ;  to  difco- 
ver his  duty  towards  his  fellow-creatures,  as 
well  as  towards  his  Creator ;  to  difcover,  that 
the  favour  of  the  Almighty  muft  attend  per- 
formance of  duty,  as  his  difpleafure  muft  follow 
the  ungrateful  breach  of  it ;  to  difcover,  that 
the  favour  of  God  is  the  only  object  worthy  of 
the  purfuit  of  the  heart  of  man ;  and  to  difco- 
ver, that  the  beftowing  that  heart,  and  all  the 
defires  of  it,  on  fenfual  brutifh  pleafures,  or  any 
other  vanity,  to  the  exclufion  of  the  Eternal, 
is  the  moft  horrid,  as  well  as  the  mpft  foolifh 
crime  that  can  be  imagined. 

THE  pleafures  of  life  are  enjoyed  by  this 
man  with  as  much,  perhaps  with  more  relim, 
than  by  the  libertine.  But  then  they  do  not 
pervert  the  heart.  The  only  motion  they  are 
capable  of  exciting  there,  is,  gratitude  and 
thankfulnefs  to  the  beneficent  Donor.  The 
acquifition  of  knowledge  is  tafted  by  him  with 
as  much  delight  as  it  is  by  the  philofopher; 
though  it  produces  in  them  very,  different  ef- 
fects. 
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fefts.  The  one  it  puffs  up  with  pride  and  pre- 
fumption ;  the  other  it  fills  with  humility,  and 
reverence  for  the  Moft  High. 

THE  man  who  has  fixed  his  heart  upon  the 
proper  object,  does  not  ceafe  to  tafte  with  plea- 
fure  the  common  bledings  of  this  life ;  neither 
does  he  fail  to  beitow  the  proper  induftry  to 
acquire,  and  to  preferve  them.  But  then  he 
confiders  them  only  as  fo  many  fugar-plums 
given  by  the  Creator  to  make  his  confinement 
to  his  prifon  of  clay  more  palatable ;  which 
mutt  have  an  end  when  his  enlargement  begins. 
He  laments  the  unhappy  condition  of  thole 
who  feek  after  them  as  their  chief  good.  He 
would  neither  acquire  nor  preferve  them  at  the 
expence  of  doing  one  (ingle  aft  that  might  for- 
feit the  favour  of  his  Maker  and  Benefactor: 
neither  does  he  repine  at  the  privation  of  them  ; 
knowing,  that  it  could  not  happen  without  the 
will  and  pleafure  of  his  Lord  and  Mafter,  the 
Sovereign  of  the  univerfe,  to  which  his  heart 
and  will  chearfully  fubmit. 

COMPARE  the  happinefs  of  this  man  with 
that  of  the  greateft  favourite  of  fortune,  who 
has  fet  his  heart  on  other  objects,  and  who  has 
had  the  full  gratification  of  all  his  appetites,  fo 
far  as  the  courfe  of  humanity  will  permit ;  but 
who  muft  die,  and  leave  thole  enjoyments,  un- 
certain what  is  to  happen  hereafter.  This  man 
enjoys,  in  common  with  the  wife  and  the  vo- 
luptuous of  his  rank  in  the  world,  all  the  fen- 

fual 
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fual  and  mental  pleafures  in  which  they  delight, 
without  the  alloy  that  muft  torture  their  minds, 
when  they  think  of  parting  with  them.  But 
then  he  has  in  himfelf  a  conftant  fource  of  un- 
alloyed joy,  to  which  they  are  utter  ftrangers. 
The  abundant  goodnefs  of  the  Giver  of  all 
thofe  bleffings,  fills  his  ibul  with  gratitude  and 
thankfulnefs,  and  difpofes  him  with  joy  to  do 
what  appears  to  him  to  be  his  duty ;  and  con- 
fcioufnefs  of  that  happy  difpofition  produces 
the  moft  firm  confidence  and  reliance  on  the 
favour  and  good-will  of  his  omnipotent  Bene- 
factor ;  from  which  he  is  to  look  hereafter  for 
joys  of  a  different  nature  from  thofe  which  in 
this  life  he  flights,  when  they  ftand  in  the  way 
of  his  duty.  Every  a<5l  of  duty  performed, 
fills  his  foul  with  a  placid,  ftill  fatisfaction,  that 
is  fenfibly  felt,  though  not  eafily  exprefTed.  A 
mouthful  of  meat  beftowed  on  a  hungry  beg- 
gar, gives  the  heart  of  the  donor  more  real  fa- 
tisfaction,  than  the  relifh  of  the  food  gives  plea- 
fure  to  the  craving  ftomach,  or  the  moft  delici- 
ous dainty  gives  to  the  vitiated  palates  of  the 
voluptuous.  And  the  particular  excellency  of 
thefe  enjoyments  is,  that  no  excefs  can  furfeit 
or  pall  the  appetite,  no  accident  can  deprive 
him  of  them. 

To  a  man  poflefled  of  fuch  an  incorruptible 
ftock  of  happinefs,  the  pleafures  of  this  life 
appear  but  mere  baubles ;  and  the  privation  of 
them  a  trifling  lofs.  Life  itfelf  he  is  difpofed 

to 
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to  refign  with  willingnefs,  becaufe  to  him  death 
Jias  no  fling. 

IF  then  felicity,  even  in  this  life,  does  not 
depend  upon  what  are  called  the  gifts  of  for- 
tune, but  on  the  dHpofition  of  foul  that  has 
been  defcribed,  with  what  countenance  can  any 
Freethinker  maintain,  that  in  this  world  there 
is  no  interpofition  of  the  act  of  the  Deity,  no 
(pedal  providence  ?  It  may  indeed  be  true,  that 
wealth,  and  honours,  and  power  do  not  at- 
tend the  moft  deferving ;  and  that  halters,  and 
infamy,  and  want  do  not  lay  hold  on  the  viti«- 
ous :  but  will  it  follow,  from  our  not  being 
able  to  fee  the  hand  of  Providence  in  the  dif- 
tribution  of  thofe  perLQiing  favours  on  which 
the  real  happinefs  of  man  does  not  depend, 
that  the  Framer  of  the  hearts  of  men  has  no 
communication  with  them,  and  never  inter- 
pofes  to  determine  them  to  fhat  wherein  their 
chief  felicity  confifts  I 

THE  proofs  of  the  goodnefs  and  juftice  of 
God,  of  the  duty  and  dependence  of  man,  of 
the  certainty  of  rewards  and  punifhments,  of 
the  defperate  condition  of  thofe  who,  neglect- 
ing God  and  their  duty,  purfue  fading  -plea- 
fures  and  vanity  with  their  whole  fpirit ;  and 
of  the  real  and  permanent  happinefs  of  fiich  as 
enjoy  all  the  gifts  of  God  with  thankfumefs, 
and  gratefully  make  it  the  bufmefs  of  their  lives 
to  obey  his  will  and  to  obtain  his  favour,  are  fo 
confpicucus,  that  nothing  feems  to  be  wanted 
I  towards 
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towards  their  producing  comnftion,  but  fome- 
what  that  fhall  turn  their  eye,  and  fix  the  at- 
tention upon  them ;  becaufe,  if  they  are  duly 
confidered  and  attended  to,  the  evidence  is  ir- 
refiftible.  Now,  as  that  attention  may  be  rai- 
fed  by  various  incidents,  fometimes  by  ficknefs 
and  diftrefles  of  different  kinds,  fometimes  by 
a  happy  education,  fometimes  by  the  converfa- 
tion  of  pious  perfons,  and  fometimes  by  read- 
ing and  meditation,  which  a  thoufand  circum- 
ftances  feemingly  accidental  concur  to  improve ; 
why  fhould  we  conclude,  that  all  thefe  inci- 
dents are  purely  accidental ;  and  that  the  perfon 
transformed,  by  them,  from  a  miferable  brute 
to  a  happy  man,  owes  the  change  to  blind 
chance  ?  Whatever  vain  reafoners  may  imagine 
or  bable,  the  perfon  whofe  eyes  are  opened  by 
thofe  incidents,  acknowledges  with  gratitude 
the  hand  of  God  in  them. 

BUT  though  Freethinkers  might  be  excufed 
for  concluding,  however  rafhly,  that  Provi- 
dence does  not  interpofe  in  the  government  of 
the  external  tranfaftions  of  this  world,  becaufe, 
after  all  the  obfervations  they  can  make,  they 
have  not  compleat  evidence  to  the  contrary; 
yet  what  excufe  can  they  have  for  pretending 
to  judge,  that  the  merciful  and  beneficent  Spirit 
of  God  does  not  work  upon  the  {pints  of  men  ? 
From  their  proper  experience  they  can  draw 
no  obfervation,  as  they  have  locked  out  all  re- 
gards for  the  Deity  from  their  heart ;  and  what 
pafTes  in  the  Ipirits  of  other  men  they  can  have 
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rio  knowledge  of,  nor  indeed  any  idea,  as  they 
have  fuffered  no  fuch  tranfactions  to  take  place 
in  their  own. 

PHILOSOPHERS  have  talked  much  of  action 
and  reaction  in  matter,  and  imagine  they  un- 
derftand  what  they  fay ;  what  fhould  hinder 
them  to  believe,  that  there  may  be  fuch  a  thing 
as  action  and  reaction  between  fpirits,  even  be- 
tween the  infinitely  perfect  Spirit  and  the  fpirits 
of  finite  men  ?  If  gratitude  obferved  in  a  dog 
produces  fome  regard  and  kindnefs  in  the  mind 
of  his  mafter,  why  may  not  the  gratitude,  the 
warmth  of  the  heart  of  man,  work  fome  fimi- 
lar  effect  in  the  all-feeing  Mind  ?  and  who  dare 
prefume  to  fay,  that  it  may  not  act  on,  and 
comfort  the  fpirit  of  man  in  return  ?  If  that 
beneficent  and  all-powerful  Spirit  does  not  fhew 
his  kindnefs  in  beftowing  wealth,  and  power, 
and  fading  pleafures ;  it  is  becaufe  they  are  not 
real  goods ;  becaufe  they  are  not  the  object  of 
the  heart  and  wifhes  of  the  party  favoured ; 
and  becaufej  in  place  of  doing  them  real  good, 
they  might  call  off  the  affections  from  that  ex- 
ercife  wherein  his  true  felicity  confifts.  And 
this  is  fb  true,  that  crofTes,  difappointments,  and 
diftreffes,  may  juftly  be  confidered  as  aets  of 
the  greateft  kindnefs,  when  they  tend  to  recal 
the  ftraying  mind  from  vanity,  and  to  fix  it  on 
its  proper  object. 

How.  then  dares  prefumptuous  fhort-fighted 
man  deny  the  interpofition  of  Providence,  be- 

caufe 
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eaufe  he  does  not  fee  the  fecret  fpring  by  which 
it  acts,  or  know  the  intentions  of  the  Infcru-  p 
table  ?  Or  how  can  he,  becaufe  a  fatisfactory 
reafon  does  not  appear  to  him  for  the  long-fuf- 
fering  patience  and  forbearance  of  the  Moft 
Merciful,  doubt  of  the  exiftence  or  jufHce  of 
that  Being ;  deny  a  future  ftate  ;  or  maintain 
the  indifference  of  all  actions,  as  to  right  and 
wrong  ?  But  fuch  is  the  fatal  effect  of  the  cor- 
ruption of  man's  heart,  and  of  the  deflection 
of  it  from  the  true  object  to  vice  and  vanity. 

THE  extreme  folly  of  modern  Freethinkers 
is  much  kfs  accountable  or  excufable  than  that 
of  the  ancientsv  The  ancients  had  no  certain 
lights  but  thefe  of  nature.  Thofe  naturally  led 
them  to  fee  the  vanity  of  the  purfuits  wherein 
they  were  engaged,  the  depravity  of  the  human 
nature,  and  the  eonfequences  which  might  at- 
tend their  courfes  hereafter.  Thofe  were  but 
melancholy  reflexions,  leading  to  defpair,  and 
tending  to  four  every  enjoyment ;  as  they  had 
no  certain  intimation,  that  any  method  was 
chalked  out  by  the  Deity  for  the  expiation  of 
fin,  and  for  reftoring  offending  man  to  his  fa- 
vour and  protection.  And  therefore  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  that  they  baniflied"  from- 
their  thoughts  fuch  gloomy  uncomfortable  fpe- 
culadons.  But  our  modern  madmen  hear  every' 
day  of  mercy  and  pardon  offered  by  the  offend* 
ed  Deity  to  offending  finners,  if  they  will  re- 
ceive it  thankfully.  They  are  told,  that  this  is 
ihe  declared  will  of  God,  and  that  there  is 

compleat 
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compleat  evidence  of  its  being  fuch ;  and  they 
fee,  that  this  is  the  belief  of  numbers  of  the 
moft  fagacious  and  inquifitive  of  their  fellow- 
creatures.  But  all  this  will  not  do.  Their 
heart  is  given  to  other  objects ;  and  they  hear, 
that  thefe  muft  be  difrniiTed  before  they  can 
fhare  of  the  pardon  proffered. 

To  keep  however  their  countenance,  and 
the  character  of  Freethinkers,  they  muft  affign 
fome  reafon  for  their  revolting  again  ft  revela- 
tion. And  this  they  readily  do.  They  fay, 
falfely,  that  they  have  carefully  examined  all 
the  evidence  for  revelation  ;  and  they  fay,  ho- 
neftly  and  truly,  that  all  the  evidence  which 
they  have  confidered,  has  not  been  fufficient  to 
fatisfy  their  objections,  and  to  convince  them, 
that  what  is  called  revelation  is  really  fuch. 

THAT  they  have  carefully  examined  all  the 
evidence,  is  abfolutely  falfe.  No  man  ever  did, 
or  can  do  fo,  without  receiving  perfect  con- 
viction. It  is  a  queftion,  whether  any  profelTed 
Freethinker  who  has  hitherto  appeared,  had 
learning  or  talents  fufficient  to  examine  the  e- 
vidence.  It  is  certain,  that  none  who  have 
wrote,  have  difcovercd  that  they  had  either. 

MEN  may  fearch  for  arguments  a  priori  for 
the  proof  of  any  propofition  that  may  refult 
from  the  nature  of  things  known  to  them. 
That  treachery  to  our  neighbour,  and  ingrati- 
tude to  the  God  that  made  us,  are  highly  of- 
fend ve, 
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fenfive,  and  ought  to  be  punifhed  by  perfect 
juftice,  may  be  demon ftrated  a  priori.  But  if 
fovereign  goodnefs  and  mercy,  to  deliver  re- 
penting men  from  deferred  punifhment,  has 
contrived  a  method  of  falvation  by  fending  his 
Son  to  the  world  to  fuffer  for  them ;  and  if, 
to  prevent  their  defpair,  and  to  encourage  their 
repentance  and  amendment,  that  beneficent 
Being  has  been  pleafed  to  publifh  his  pardon, 
with  the  conditions  of  it,  to  mankind ;  this 
muft  be  admitted  to  be  a  matter  of  fact  not 
difcoverable  by  any  inductions  a  priori;  be* 
caufe  it  is  in  fome  fort  adverfary  to  our  general 
notions  of  right  and  wrong ;  and  therefore,  to 
have  any  effect  on  the  minds  of  men,  muft 
have  been  publifhed  with  fuch  a  degree  of  e- 
vidence,  as  muft  necefTarily  gain  full  belief; 
and  if  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Author  of 
this  publication,  that  it  fhould  gain  belief  in 
future  ages,  the  evidence  muft  be  of  that  na- 
ture that  is  fit  to  carry  conviction  to  all  for 
whom  the  publication  was  intended* 

ACCORDINGLY  this  revelation,  which  was 
made  foon  after  the  firft  tranfgreflion,  was  re- 
newed from  time  to  time,  under  circumftances 
fo  diftinguimed,  as  could  not  poflibly  leave  any 
doubt,  that  it  was  the  declaration  of  the  Deity. 
And,  by  wifdom  and  power  more  than  human, 
fuch  a  fort  of  evidence  has  been  contrived  and 
preferved  for  the  authority  of  that  revelation, 
as  far  exceeds,  in  point  of  certainty,  the  proof 
of  any  other  event  that  ever  happened.  That 

fuch 
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fuch  cities  as  Babylon  and  Carthage  exifted ;  that 
Cxfar  won  the  battle  of  Thar/alia,  and  was 
murdered  in  the  Roman  fenate,  no  one  doubts. 
But  if  all  the  documents  for  the  authority  of 
revelation  were  brought  together,  the  proof  in 
this  laft  cafe  is  by  fo  much  ftronger  than  that 
in  the  others,  as  the  belief  of  it  is  more  inter- 
efting  to  mankind. 

BUT  the  different  degrees  of  credit  given  to 
the  one  and  to  the  other,  arife  from  the  diffe- 
rent difpofitions  of  the  hearts  of  men.  There 
is  no  prejudice  in  the  mind  of  man  againft  ad- 
mitting the  firft ;  againft  the  laft  there  is  this 
violent  bias,  that  if  it  is  admitted,  men  muft 
become  in  their  own  eyes  miferable  wretches, 
and  muft  difmifs  thofe  lufts  and  vanities  on 
which  they  doated.  To  prevent  this  difgrace 
and  irreparable  damage,  arms  muft  be  taken  up 
againft  the  evidence  that  infults  their  quiet; 
any  objection,  (of  which  there  are,  and  muft 
be  multitudes),  if  it  cannot  ealily  be  anfwered, 
is  a  demonftration  fuperior  to  all  the  evidence 
for  revelation  ;  and  they  look  in  to  revelation, 
and  to  the  evidence  for  it,  only  to  arm  them- 
felves  with  fuch  objections. 

IT  is  indeed  no  wonder,  that  men  whofe 
prejudices  ftand  fo  much  in  the  way  of  belie- 
ving, do  not  give  themfelves  the  trouble  to 
fearch  after,  and  to  collect  all  the  proofs  for 
revelation.  It  is  a  laborious  work.  All  the 
remains  of  ancient  hiftory,  and  the  compofures 
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of  the  learned  of  thbfe  times,  muft  be  exami- 
ned ;  all  the  rites,  opinions,  and  practices  of 
nations,  fo  far  as  they  can  be  difcovered,  muft 
be  confidered  ;  all  the  monuments  of  antiquity 
now  extant,  muft  be  furveyed  ;  a  reafonable 
knowledge  of  the  languages  in  which  revelati- 
on is  recorded,  muft  be  attained ;  and  the  con- 
fequences  that  have  attended  that  revelation 
fince  the  advent  of  Chrift,  muft  be  adverted  to, 
before  one  can  fay  that  he  is  poflefTed  of  all  the 
evidence,  and  before  he  can  form  a  judgment 
of  many  of  the  objections  which  Freethinkers 
move.  But  that  none  of  them  who  have 
wrote,  have  given  themfelves  this  trouble,  is 
plain  from  their  writings ;  which  contain  little 
more  than  fmatterings  of  learning,  to  which 
the  Jews  have  helped  them,  and  which  they 
feem,  without  due  examination,  to  have  taken 
on  truft. 

THOUGH  it -has  pleafed  the  merciful  wif- 
dom  of  God,  to  fcatter  proofs  of  his  revelati- 
on over  all  the  ancient  nations,  and  to  preferve 
documents  of  them  down  to  our  days,  for  the 
conviction  of  obftinate  infidels,  and  for  the 
confirmation  of  the  faith  of  the  inquifitive  who. 
believe ;  yet,  happily  for  the  bulk  of  mankind, 
who  have  neither  time  nor  talents  for  fuch  in- 
quiries, revelation  is  fo  calculated,  as  to  require 
nothing  of  man  that  his  confcious  foul  does  not 
fee  to  be  his  duty ;  and  to  promife  him  nothing 
that  does  not  appear  to  his  moft  inward  fenfe 
to  be  the  necelfary  confequence  of  doing  it. 
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By  it  he  is  acquainted  with  his  forlorn  conditi- 
on; which  he  needs  do  no  more  to  difcover 
to  be  truth,  than  to  turn  his  eyes  inward  up- 
on himfelf.  And  a  remedy  is  pointed  out 
adequate  to  the  difeafe:  which  tends  to  ma- 
gnify the  mercy,  the  wifdom,  and  the  good- 
nefs  of  the  Creator ;  and  to  tie  the  creature 
to  him,  by  ftill  ftronger  bonds  of  duty  and 
gratitude. 

IN  this  fyftem  there  is  fuch  harmony  be- 
tween duty  and  intereft,  and  therefore  fuch  a 
propenfity  in  every  fober-thinking  perfon  to 
wifh  it  to  be  true,  that,  from  the  declared  opi- 
nions of  others,  better  qualified  to  judge  of  the 
evidence,  and  to  determine,  it  gains  belief; 
and  that  very  belief,  influencing  the  practice, 
brings  real  tranquillity  and  happinefs  in  this 
life,  fpringing  from  confidence  of  the  favour 
of  the  Almighty  ;  a  fure  earneft  of  future  feli- 
city. But  by  the  debauched  and  the  giddy, 
who  have  delivered  themfelves  over  foul  and 
body  to  their  lufts,  and  to  their  vanity,  this 
aptitude,  this  harmony  is  not  difcovered.  Their 
fears  make  them  wifh  it  may  not  be  true.  Ob- 
jections are  rife  in  every  corner  ;  and  if  any  in- 
quiry is  made  into  the  proofs,  it  is  with  an  in- 
tent to  objeft,  and  to  find  them  inefficient. 

AND  one  of  the  main  objections  is,  That 
there  is  place  for  any  objetfion  againft  the  cer- 
tainty of  revelation.     Why,  fay  thofe  reafon- 
ers,  if  it  had  been  the  intention  of  the  Al- 
K  mighty, 
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mighty,  that  what  is  called  the  revelation  of  Ms 
will  fhould  have  been  believed  by  all  mankind 
to  be  fiich,  he  would  have  accompanied  k 
with  fuch  evidence  as  fhould  have  been  at  firft 
fight  fuperior  to  all  objections,  and  muft  have 
convinced  and  converted  all  infidels :  but  fince 
he  has  not  done  fo,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
room  is  left  for  many  objections,  the  conclu- 
fion  is  juft,  that  this  pretended  revelation  is 
none  of  his.  And  it  muft  be  admitted,  the 
inference  would  be  pretty  juft,  on  fuppofal  of 
the  propofition,  That  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  Deity  to  convince  and  convert  all  infidels, 
however  wicked  and  reprobate.  For  it  is  not 
to  be  controverted,  that  it  was  in  the  power  of 
the  Almighty  to  have  accompanied  revelation 
with  conftant  ftanding  miracles,  even  as  it  was 
in  his  power  to  have  created  man  with  a  (mai- 
ler fhare  of  free-will,  and,  by  perpetual  inter- 
pofition  of  his  grace,  to  have  prevented  his 
actual  defection  from  his  duty.  But  upon 
what  principle  is  it  fuppofed,  that  God  in- 
tended, or  ought  to  have  intended,  to  extend 
his  grace  alike  to  all ;  to  the  obftinate  and  fla- 
gitious, as  well  as  to  the  fober  ancl  the  humble 
finner  ?  The  difcretion  of  men  makes  a  wide 
difference  between  thofe  characters ;  and  how 
can  we  be  fure,  that  the  judgment  of  God 
does  not  fo  alfo  ? 

THE  mercy  of  God  has  provided  an  atone- 
ment fufficient  to  expiate  the  fins  of  all  man- 
kind, who  will  take  hold  of  it.  The  wifdom 

of 
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of  God  has  contrived  evidence  fufficient  to 
convince  all  mankind,  that  fuch  atonement 
is  provided,  if  they  will  give  themfelves  the 
trouble  to  examine  it.  But  then  it  is  fo  con- 
trived, as  to  reach  with  conviction  thofe  only 
who  are  difpofed  to  take  hold  of  it ;  that  is, 
the  meek  and  the  humble,  who  are  confcious 
of  their  diftrefs  by  nature,  and  deflrous  to  be 
delivered  from  it.  And  them  it  reaches,  be- 
caufe  they  think  it  worth  their  while  to  inquire 
after,  and  to  examine  it ;  whilft  it  does  not 
convince,  nor  indeed  can  it  poffibly,  the  proud 
and  the  ftubborn,  who  flight  the  atonement 
provided  fo  much,  and  are  fo  thoroughly  a- 
verfe  to  comply  with  the  condition  upon  which 
it  is  to  be  obtained,  that  without  troubling 
their  heads  with  the  evidence,  they  infolently 
reject  the  mercy  of  the  Moft  High.  Who 
then  can  find  fault  with  the  divine  goodnefs 
on  this  article  ?  The  meek  furely  will  not ; 
and  the  proud,  who  have  themfelves  only  to 
blame,  ought  not. 

So  the  fum  of  the  wife  objection  is  this, 
That  the  good  and  juft  God  did  not  intend, 
that  falvation  mould  reach  thofe  defperately 
wicked  finners  who  refufed  to  accept  of  it. 
But  this  objection  weighs  with  thofe  who  have 
never  turned  their  thoughts  upon  the  heinouf- 
nefs  of  their  own  guilt ;  and  have  formed  to 
themfelves  notions  of  the  benignity  of  the  Deity, 
from  the  falfe  notions  of  generofity  which  they 
K  2  have 
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have  encouraged  in  therafelves,  laying  entirely 
afide  his  juftice  and  his  purity. 

FROM  the  fame  fource  fprings  another  ob- 
jection, of  equal  validity  as  to  revelation,  found^ 
ed  on  the  doctrine  of  the  perpetuity  of  punifh- 
ment.  Here  again  the  incomprehenfible,  the 
infinitely  perfect  Being,  is  meafured  by  the 
(pan  of  the  low,  blind,  groveling  creature  that 
makes  the  objection  ;  who,  becaufe  he  cannot 
comprehend  why  this  juftice  is  fuited  to  the 
divine  nature,  concludes  at  once,  that  the  do- 
ctrine is  impoffible,  and  therefore  falfe ;  and, 
in  confequence,  rejects  the  revelation  which  is 
faid  to  affert  it,  without  giving  himfelf  the 
trouble  to  examine  the  evidence  that  fupports 
that  revelation,  or  to  inquire  whether  the  mat- 
ter that  thus  fhocks  him,  is  really  revealed. 
A  careful  inquiry  might  pofllbly  fatisfy  him, 
that  the  perpetuity  pf  punifhments  is  not  ab- 
folutely  affirmed  ;  and  that  no  more  js  neceffa- 
rily  to  be  inferred  from  revelation,  than  that 
the  mifery  of  the  damned  is  to  endure  for 
ages.  But  fuch  an  inquiry  would  give  him 
competent  fatisfaction,  that  the  revelation  he 
wantonly  rejects,  is  in  very  deed  the  word  of 
God  ;  and  would  difpofe  him  to  believe  what- 
ever it  clearly  declares  concerning  the  Deity 
and  his  ways,  without  confidering  how  far 
that  might  or  migh|  not  tally  with  his  conceits. 

AND  herein  lies  the  monftrous,    the  furr 
priflng  fully  of  the  vain  philpfopher.     Every 

new 
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new  obfervation,  every  difcovery,  which  his 
fagacity  has  been  accidentally  led  to  make  in 
nature,  and  which  blows  up  his  pride,  be- 
comes to  him  a  frefh  proof  of  his  own  weak- 
nefs  and  fhort-fightednefs,  and  of  the  immen- 
fity  of  the  Deity,  of  the  perfection  of  his  wif- 
dom,  ancj  of  the  infcrutability  of  his  ways  to 
man  in  his  prefent  condition :  and  yet,  from 
his  narrow  notions,  he  will  pretend  to  decide 
what  God  ought,  or  ought  not ;  what  he  can, 
or  cannot  do. 

IN  the  pittance  of  the  material  world  which 
falls  within  his  ken,  the  obfervations  of  the 
infinite  wifdom,  contrivance,  and  power  of  the 
Creator,  daily  grow  upon  him  ;  new  and  un- 
accountable properties  in  matter,  acting  by  un- 
erring rules,  and  tending  to  the  perfection  of 
the  whole,  hourly  pour  in  upon  him ;  the 
magnet,  the  microfcope,  the  telcfcope,  the 
prifm,  the  air-pump,  the  crucible,  elcclricity, 
<&c.  furnifh  him  with  compleat  evidence,  that 
he  knows  nothing  of  the  real  nature  of  matter •, 
which  he  fees,  taftes,  and  feels,  whereof  he  is 
in  part  compofed,  and  in  which  he  is  at  prefent 
immerfed ;  and  give  him  undoubted  reafons 
to  conclude,  that  there  may  be,  or  rather  that 
there  are  numberlefs  other  properties  in  matter, 
and  rules  of  acting  which  it  fteadily  purfues, 
of  which  he  at  prefent  has  no  knowledge,  and 
poffibly,  fo  long  as  he  is  confined  to  clay,  ne- 
ver can. 
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BY  what  means  then  is  he  to  judge  of  the 
fpiritual  world,  of  which  he  neither  has,  nor 
can  have  any  adequate  idea  ?  A  fpirit  acling  in 
himfelf  he  feels,  and  is  confcious  of  its  actings; 
but  what  it  is  compofed  of,  or  how  it  afts,  is 
all  hidden  from  him.  That  there  may  be  as 
many  different  clafles  of  fpirits  as  there  are 
tribes  of  animals  or  plants,  he  dare  not  deny ; 
though  he  can  have  no  conception  of  the  man- 
ner of  their  difference,  or  of  the  ufes  for  which 
they  may  be  in  the  creation.  That  the  Crea- 
tor is  fpiritual,  he  collects  with  certainty  from 
the  aftonifhing  wifdom  and  artifice  of  fo  much 
of  the  univerfe  as  is  difclofed  to  him  ;  that  he 
is  good  and  bountiful  in  a  fovereign  degree, 
his  works  declare ;  and  that  he  is  poffefTed  of 
all  poflible  perfections,  his  felf-exiftence  de- 
monftrates.  But  whence  comes  man  to  take 
upon  him  to  determine,  what  perfection  in  any 
of  his  attributes  is ;  that  the  juftice  of  God 
muft  go  thus  far,  and  no  farther;  that  his  mer- 
cy requires  he  mould,  or  fhould  not  do  this 
or  that ;  or  that  his  goodnefs  ought,  or  ought 
not  to  operate  on  fuch  an  occafion  ?  This,  fure, 
is  the  moft  aftonifhing  prefumption !  Suppo- 
fing  him  to  have  an  adequate  idea  of  juftice, 
mercy,  and  goodnefs,  as  thofe  muft  be  by  the 
Deity  exercifed  in  fupreme  harmony,  as  well 
as  perfection  ;  how  dare  he  prefume  to  define, 
how  far  the  exercife  of  either  of  them  may  go  ?• 
Common  fenfe,  and  that  modefty  which  ought 
to  attend  confcioufnefs  of  our  dimnefs  of  fight, 
would  iiirecT:  us,  when  any  thing  in  the  ways 
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or  will  of  God  appears  that  we  cannot  account 
for,  to  receive  and  acquiefce  in  it  with  humble 
fubmiflion,  and  to  believe  that  it  is  right  and juft. 

WHEREFORE,  when  we  fee  the  whole 
brute  creation,  animate  as  well  as  inanimate, 
purfuing  constantly,  and  without  erring,  the 
intention  of  God  in  their  formation ;  and 
when  we  obferve,  in  that  part  of  the  rational 
creation  which  is  known  to  us,  the  higheft 
diforder  and  confufion,  rebellion  againft  God, 
injuftice  towards  men,  fraud  and  falfhood  tri- 
umphant, virtue  and  fmcerity  defpifed  and  op- 
prefled,  and  guilt  contracted  that  rauft  nece£ 
farily  terminate  in  punifhment,  all  the  confe- 
quence  of  the  freedom  of  will  in-  man  ;  let 
us  not  conclude,  as  madmen  are  apt  to  do, 
that  all  actions  are  indifferent  to  the  Deity,  or 
that  no  punifhment  is  to  attend  guilt,  upon  a 
fuppofal,  that  it  would  have  been  unbecoming 
the  benignity  of  God,  who  muft  have  forefeen 
the  confequence  of  free-will  in  man,  to  have 
brought  into  the  world  fo  many  millions  of  ra- 
tional creatures,  who  he  forefaw  muft  become 
the  objects  of  wrath  and  punifhment. 

NOTHING  is  more  certain,  than  that  free- 
will has  been  the  caufe  of  tranfgreffion  in  man ; 
and  that  the  Deity  muft  have  foreknown  the 
effects  it  was  to  produce.  But  are  we  fure, 
that,  in  the  fcale  of  eflential  juiHce,  it  was  not 
right  and  juft,  to  have  created  man  in  a  (late  of 
happinefs,  with  a  fitnefs  and  capacity  to  pre- 

ferve 
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ferve  that  ftate,  and  to  acquire  one  higher,  and 
with  a  power  to  chufe  between  good  and  evil  • 
with  a  fanction,  that  if  he  preferred  evil  to  good, 
he  muft  bear  the  difmal  confequences  of  that 
perverfe  choice  ?  Do  we  perfectly  know  the  na- 
ture of  the  fovereignty  and  right  which  the 
Creator  has  to  difpofe  of  the  creatures  which 
he  has  made  ?  Or  are  we  acquainted  with  all 
the  motives  that  induced  the  Moft  High  to 
create  man  fo  qualified  ?  Is  it  certain,  that  no 
good  effect,  worthy  the  divine  goodnefs,  to  o- 
ther  parts  of  the  unbounded  creation,  could 
have  flowed  from  the  fate  of  man  ?  Or  is  it 
clear,  that  we  are  intitled  to  judge  of  the  fit- 
nefs  or  unfitnefs  of  any  part  of  God's  ways  or 
works,  without  confidering  the  relation  it  has 
to,  and  the  effect  it  has  on  the  whole  ?  Until 
thefe  queftions  meet  with  fatisfactory  anfwers, 
nothing  can  be  more  filly  than  to  conclude  as 
Freethinkers  do. 

A  {bber  man,  on  the  contrary,  who  fees  and 
laments  the  diforders  of  mankind,  will  not  give 
up  the  moral  fenfe  of  his  foul  as  to  the  merit  or 
demerit  of  human  actions ;  nor  will  he  give  up 
the  juftice  or  goodnefs  of  God,  becaufe  he  can- 
not precifely  aflign  the  motive  that  induced  the 
Deity  to  endue  man  with  that  proportion  of 
free-will  with  which  he  is  poflefTed.  Full  con- 
viftion  of  the  infinite  difproportion  that  is  be- 
tween his  limited  understanding,  and  that  of 
the  felf-exiftent  Being,  leads  him  to  conclude 
certainty,  that  his  not  being  able  to  com- 
prehend 
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prehend  any  thing,  is  not  evidence  that  the 
Moft  High  cannot.  He  may  entertain  himfelf 
profitably,  at  leaft  pleafantly,  in  meditating  on 
fuch  fubjects :  but,  though  his  invention  mould 
fail  of  folving  the  difficulty,  he  will  not  on  that 
account  deny  principles,  nor  impeach  the  ju- 
ftice  or  goodnefs  of  his  Maker. 

THAT  the  end  of  God  in  creating  man,  en- 
dued with  free-will,  and  with  that  proportion 
of  reafon,  and  of  appetites,  wherewith  he  was 
poflefTed,  was  not  to  difcover  to  himfelf  what 
life  man  was  to  make  of  thofe  talents,  muft  be 
evident  to  all  who  admit  the  omnifcience  and 
prefcience  of  the  Deity.  But  it  is  not  fo  evident, 
that  one  of  the  motives  of  the  Creator  for  fra- 
ming man  fo  qualified,  may  not  have  been,  to 
render  his  juftice  and  his  mercy  confpicuous  to 
mankind  ;  and  to  fhew  thofe  attributes,  as  well 
as  the  effects  of  free-will  left  to  chufe  between 
the  dictates  of  Reafon  and  the  bent  of  appe- 
tites, to  other  clafles  of  rational  beings,  to  us 
at  prefent  unknown. 

HAD  all  the  rational  creation  unerringly 
purfued  the  dictates  of  Reafon,  that  is,  had 
they  unerringly  done  their  duty,  there  would 
have  been  no  occafion  for  difplaying  the  julHce 
or  the  mercy  of  God.  His  immenfity,  his 
eternity,  his  aftonifhing  power,  goodnefs,  and 
wifdom,  were  legible  in  his  works ;  and  it 
feems  unreafonable  to  doubt,  that  one  of  the 
ends  of  the  creation  was,  to  exhibit  to  rational 
L  creatures 
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creatures  compleat  evidence  of  thofe  glorious 
attributes  and  qualities.  But  unlefs  fome  rati- 
onal creature  had  offended,  there  could  have 
been  no  example  of  juftice,  nor  any  object  for 
mercy. 

BEFORE  any  trefpafs  committed,  every  ra- 
tional being  that  fuppofed  revolting  againft  fo- 
vereign  goodnefs  poftible,  muft  have  concluded, 
that  the  guilty  deferved  to  be,  and  would  be 
purfued  by  the  vengeance  of  the  Omnipotent 
But  in  what  manner  juftice  required  that  this 
vengeance  fhould  be  exerted,  it  could  have  no 
comprehenfion  of  j  far  lefs  could  it  have  any 
conception,  that  effential  juftice  ungratefully 
affronted,  fhould  fuffer  thoughts  of  mercy  to 
interpofe  in  behalf  of  the  infolent  offender, 
and  fhould  devife  a  method,  confident  with  ju- 
ftice, to  deliver  the  criminal  from  punifhment, 
and  reftore  him  to  his  priftine  favour. 

BUT  the  abufe  of  free-will  has  given  occa- 
fion  to  the  manifeftation  of  thofe  divine  quali- 
ties, which  otherwife  might  have  remained  un- 
known to  men  and  angels,  in  a  light  fo  diftin- 
guifhed,  as  muft  needs  produce  admiration, 
with  praife  and  adoration,  and  give  a  more 
noble  and  interefting  idea  of  the  perfe&ion  of 
the  Deity. 

WE  know  but  too  well,  that  man  has  fal- 
len ;  and  the  fcripture  acquaints  us  with  the 
revolt  of  fome  of  the  angels.  Their  crime,  we 

are 
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are  told,  met  with  inftant  condemnation  and 
punifhment,  but  man's  with  a  very  different 
ufage.  The  convicted  and  afhamed  offender 
had  hopes  of  mercy  immediately  given  him. 
Infinite  wifdom  found  means  to  fatisfy  efTential 
juftice,  and  to  make  way  for  the  difplay  of 
mercy,  that  glorious  and  adorable  attribute  of 
the  Moft  High. 

TH  E  caufe  of  this  diverfity  we  can  but  guefs 
at.  The  weaknefs  of  man,  and  the  tempta- 
tions he  was  liable  to,  we  know ;  but  the  con- 
dition and  temptation  of  the  tranlgrefling  an- 
gels, we  are  not  acquainted  with.  If  we  may 
however  conjecture,  their  knowledge,  capacity, 
and  power  was  far  beyond  that  of  man  ;  and 
confequently  their  defection  lefs  excufable: 
and  accordingly  we  find,  their  condemnation 
was  by  fo  much  the  more  prompt  and  fevere. 
Whereas,  with  refpeft  to  man,  the  execution 
of  the  fentence  againft  him  was  fufpended  ; 
mercy  was  offered  ;  a  method  of  reconciliation 
with  the  Deity  was  fet  on  foot ;  repeated  inti- 
mations were  made  by  the  clement  Deity  of 
this  purpofe  of  grace;  repeated  and  renewed 
inftituticns  were  backed  by  divine  authority,  to 
recal  men  to  their  duty  ;  the  fovereign  and  ef- 
fentially  juft  Lord  of  the  univerfe  was  pleafed 
to  proclaim  himfelf  merciful  and  gracious,  long- 
fuffering  and  patient ;  and,  through  a  long  fuc- 
cefTion  of  ages,  that  declaration  has  by  experi- 
ence been  found  to  be  itriftly  true.  His  long- 
(uHering,  accompanied  with  continual  invita- 
L  2  tions 
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tions  to  accept  of  pardon,  endures  to  this  mo- 
ment, to  the  inexpreffible  joy  of  thofe  that 
love  and  fear  him  ;  though  it  muft  at  leaft  turn 
to  the  utter  confufion  of  thofe  who  heedlefsly 
pr  wilfully  rejeft  the  proffered  grace. 


.  IN  the  treatment  of  the  fallen  angels,  for 
whom  we  know  no  fhadow  of  excufe,  nothing 
but  ftricl:  juftice  appears.  In  the  treatment  of 
man,  the  feverity  of  the  juftice  of  the  Eternal 
is  made  confpkuous,  chiefly  by  the  atonement 
which  his  mercy  has  provided  to  expiate  the 
guilt,  and  avoid  the  punifhment  of  unhappy 
creatures.  But  that  boundlefs  pity  and  com- 
pailion,  that  effential  mercy,  and  that  unwea- 
ried patience,  which  has  been,  and  ftill  is  ex- 
ercifed  towards  ungrateful  man,  could  never 
have  appeared  to  men  and  angels,  if  the  abufe 
of  free-will  had  not  given  occafion  for  the  dif- 
play  of  it. 


i  IT  is  idle  to  inquire,  becaufe  it  feems  impof- 
fible  to  difcover,  what  gave  occafion  to  the  re- 
volt of  the  fallen  angels.  But  it  is  probable, 
their  fudden  and  fevere  punifliment  has  pre- 
vented trcfpafles  of  the  like  nature.  That  ex- 
ertion of  the  juftice  and  power  of  the  Eternal 
muft  have  made  a  deep  impreUion  upon  all 
fpirksof  tta  angelick  order.  And  if  the  rc- 
ftitude  pf  the  remaining  choir  is  owing  to  the 
punifhment  of  the  rebellious  crew,  who  will 
prefume  to  find  fault  with  God,  for  giving 
angels  fuch  a  portion  of  free-will  as  to  leave 
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them  fallible,  or  for  reforting  to  rigid  juftice 
for  the  punifhment  of  their  offence  ? 

HAD  man,  upon  his  firft  offence,  been 
treated  as  he  deferved ;  had  threatened  death 
immediately  followed  his  crime,  there  would 
have  been  an  end  of  the  fpecies :  but  there 
would  have  been  no  inftance  of  the  mercy, 
the  tender-heartednefs,  the  long-fuffering  of 
the  Sovereign  Being ;  none  to  fmg  his  praifes, 
or  to  blefs  him,  on  account  of  that  divine  at- 
tribute. As  his  perfect  wifdom  and  exuberant 
grace  has  contrived  it,  millions  of  the  human 
race  who  have  tafted  of  his  goodnefs  in  this  re- 
fpeft,  feaft  their  fouls  on  the  contemplation  of 
his  amazing  condefcendence,  and  with  their 
whole  fpirit  adore  and  blefs  him. 

AND  if  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  end 
of  the  formation  of  myriads  of  various  plants, 
and  other  inanimate  productions,  is,  to  give  to 
intelligent  minds  fome  fort  of  idea  of  the  wif- 
dom, the  power,  and  the  goodnefs  of  the 
Creator ;  why  will  conceited  men  quarrel  with 
the  divine  ceconomy  regarding  the  human  race  ? 
fince  without  that  part  of  it  to  which  they  ob- 
jecl,  there  could  have  been  no  tolerable  idea  of 
the  mercy  or  the  long-fuffering  of  the  Deity, 
nor  any  heart  to  rejoice,  or  tongue  to  blefs 
him,  on  that  account. 

BUT  this  reflexion  goes  ftill  farther.  We 
have  heard  of  other  rational  creatures,  befides 
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ourfelves,  under  the  appellation  of  angels ; 
fome  of  whom  fell,  as  we  have  done :  and  we 
know  not  whether  any,  or  what  diverfity  there 
may  be  of  kinds  amongft  them.  This  much 
however  may  be  concluded,  that  we  cannot 
with  any  certainty  determine,  that  there  may 
not  be  between  the  fupreme  Being  and  us  a 
vaft.  variety  of  rational  beings  diftinct  from  the 
human  fpecies,  and  differing  from  it  as  to  the 
extent  of  underftanding,  affections,  and  incli- 
nations ;  and  confidering  the  immenfity  of  the 
univerfe,  the  high  probability  is,  that  fuch  be- 
ings there  are, 

Now,  if  it  may  be  further  fuppofed,  that 
thofe  rational  beings  have  any  cognifance  of 
what  happens  amongft  the  children  of  men> 
why  may  we  not  alfo  fuppofe,  that  their  infor- 
mation on  this  grand  article  was  one  of  the 
ends  in  view  with  the  Creator,  when  man  was 
framed  with  tha.t  capacity  to  err  that  brought 
on  the  fall  $ 

THAT  angels,  who  are  believed  to  have 
been  formed  very  pure  and  perfect,  were  pof- 
fefled  of  free-will,  is  plain ;  becaufe  they 
made  a  bad  ufe  of  it,  and  fell.  And  if  there 
are  various  clafTes  of  angels,  arid  different  fpe- 
cies of  fpiritual  or  rational  beings  between  the 
higheft  order  of  angels  and  us,  their  actions 
muft,  at  leaft,  according  to  our  conception  of 
the  actions  of  rational  beings,  may  be  determi- 
ned by  choice.  Aftd  it  is  imppflilple  for  us  to 
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fay,  what  diverfity  there  may  be  in  the  under- 
ftandings  and  capacities  of  thofe  different  ranks 
of  creatures ;  what  propenfities  or  inducements 
to  perfevere  in  purfuing  their  duty,  or  what 
difpofitions  or  temptations  to  err. 

Now,  who  can  tell  how  many  myriads  of 
thofe  creatures  may  owe  the  ftate  of  felicity 
they  now  enjoy,  to  the  correction  of  the  lapfed 
angels,  and  to  the  fcene  of  mifery  and  folly 
which  the  conduct  of  the  vain  conceited  part 
of  mankind  has,  almoft  fince  the  creation  of 
this  fyftem,  prefented  them  with  ? 

IF  a  philolbpher  views  with  juft  contempt 
the  fcandalous  fprings  from  which  the  aftions 
of  the  vitious  proceed,  what  muft  be  the  fenfe 
of  intelligent  beings  of  a  fuperior  order  ?  How 
foolifh,  as  well  as  odious,  muft  the  notions  of 
wicked  men  be  in  their  eyes  ?  And  how  noble 
and  magnificent  muft  their  idea  be  of  the  mercy 
and  long-fuffering  of  the  Eternal,  who,  for  fo 
great  a  feries  of  ages,  has  been  following  fuch 
wretches  with  perpetual  offers  of  forgivenefs 
and  felicity  ?  If  in  filch  minds  there  are  any 
appetites  or  impulfions  fimilar  to  thofe  that 
lead  the  vain  and  the  wicked  of  the  human 
.race  aftray,  how  careful  muft  they  be  to  re- 
ftrain  fuch  defires ;  and  how  thankful  to  their 
Maker,  for  the  admonition  that  has  put  them 
on  their  guard  ?  *  * 
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